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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, May 19, 1894. 
In 1864 James Russell Lowell wrote to his friend, 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, as follows: 

“T have read Boccaccio nearly through since commence- 
ment—I mean the Decameron, in order to appreciate his 
style. I find it very charming and him clearly the founder 
of modern prose. A singular sweetness, ease, and grace. 
Nothing came near it for centuries. And then the just 
visible unobtrusive play of humor—a kind of heat lightning 
round the horizon of his mind without a harmful bolt in the 
is of it. And then there is no great mischief in his 

A few weeks ago a book-dealer on Hanover Street, 
was arrested at the instance of the Boston ‘‘ Watch 
and Ward Society,’’ and charged with selling a copy 
of Boccaccio. He was convicted and sentenced to 
pay a fine of three hundred dollars for his crime of 
disseminating immoral literature. An _ Episcopal 
minister, of excellent standing, wrote a letter to the 
Herald, justifying his course in defending publicly 
the convicted dealer, and in severely arraigning the 
society for its course in regard to the Boccaccio. The 
matter was discussed at various clubs, and one day, 
hearing some excellent men wax indignant at this 
blow at great literature, I myself caught fire and 
wrote a letter to the Zranscrifi—by the way, it is odd 
hundreds of people write letters to the 77anscrift, 
but none seems ever to have read what another has 
written on any particular topic !—and in this letter I 
expressed a righteous indignation that a book which 
had stood for so many centuries as the very model of 
the story-teller's art, and which had inspired more 
dramatists and poets than almost any other, should 


have been found at this late day to be immoral, when 
books of a much worse character were written by 
priests and cardinals for unwed princesses to read, 
and when after all literary morality is wholly a 
matter of convention. 

Fortunately I was by accident led to read the 
letter to a clergyman, and he approved of iy 
ground and I sent it: still more fortunately this 
clergyman went directly to the managers of the 
Watch and Ward Society and began to expostulate 
with them on such a course, and then he found that 
the prosecution of the Hanover Street dealer was 
not rightly apprehended by any of us. The man 
had been suspected for some time of dealing in 
immoral literature, and by means of a spy, he was 
found selling a cheap and wretched edition of the 
“Decameron,” in which special stress was laid on 
those portions which at the present day at least are 
justly regarded as demoralizing. Had it been an 
isolated case undoubtedly the man would have 
escaped with a warning, but it seems manifest that 
the fine was a proper punishment. I think that this 
case well illustrates how careful people should be 
about judging when they know not all the facts of 
the case. 

It was an amusing feature of the trial that one of 
the lawyers quoted Boccaccio against himself, alleging 
that the author, toward the end of his life, bitterly re- 
pented of having written the stories and urged ladies 
especially not to read them! This seemed to mea 
trifle disingenuous; for every student of Italian 
literature knows that Boccaccio at the last of his life 
was visited by a crank, who threatened him with such 
sinister predictions concerning the loss of his soul 
that he would have undoubtedly done something 
desperate had it not been for the restraining sweet 
sanity of his friend Petrarch. 

Speaking of Petrarch, I may mention that M. 
Pierre de Nolhac, Directeur du Musée de Versailles, 
who has written some of the most valuable of recent 
works on the Poet of Vaucluse, has just published 
privately a sequence of twelve sonnets and one poem 
in quatrains, entitled ‘‘ Renaissance,” in which there 
is much nice feeling and sympathetic beauty. 

Another interesting thing that comes from abroad 
is a medal of Count Tolstoi, issued by the Usine 
Génévoise de Dézrossissage d’ Or. The artist ot 
this medal is M. Georges Hantz, Directeur du Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs, and engraver and collaborator in 
the above-mentioned establishment which manufac- 
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tures watch-cases and other “ objects of bigotry and 
virtue.’”’, The medal, which is regarded by many 
connoisseurs as one of the most remarkable of modern 
times, represents the Count’s face and bust dressed in 
his peasant costume. On the obverse are the titles 
of his works. The son of the director of the Usine 
Génévoise, M. Maurice Lacroix, is professor ata Sum- 
mer School in Byfield. 

While New York is dividing itself into two hostile 
camps on the question of Woman's Suffrage—families 
separating on this terrible Zons asinorum—I should 
say asinarum—Boston is trying to get up a mild 
enthusiasm on the equally important matter of “A 
More Beautiful Public Life.’’ A series of Lectures has 
been delivered at the Old South Church by Professor 
Morse, Mr. Fenollosa, Mr. Percival Chubb, the Rev. 
Charles G. Ames and others—the course having excel- 
lent audiences. Such a scheme is needed, but what 
can be done when the community is so hopelessly 
divided in regard to the beauty of the Public Library 
or that abnormal object—the new-old State-House, 
crowning Beacon Hill and beautifully illustrating the 
old proverb about putting new cloth into an old 
garment? Or I might say the Franklin Park which 
with all its beauties is fast becoming a thing of artifice 
at the expense of nature, even little Jamaica Pond 
having a tremendous dyke of Quincy granite on one 
side of it, heavy enough to hold in the ocean and as 
absurd asa hundred pound cannon ball tied to a 
kitten. What does the worthy /fosteur, M. Bompard 
say in ‘ Tartarin sur les Alpes ”’? 

“ Avancez un peu dans le pays, vous ne trouverez 
pas un coin qui ne soit truqué, machiné comme les 
dessus del Opéra" / 

“The Municipal Art League” which has been 
recently formed under favorable auspices has enlisted 
a goodly number of prominent literary and artistic 
people, and will undoubtedly accomplish splendid 
results. Boston might be made the Venice of America 
if its water facilities were properly exploited. Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead’s admirable editorial on ‘‘A More 
Beautiful Public Life”’ in the April Mew England 
has been republished in pamphlet form and ought to 
make people think ! 

A few years ago Miss Virna Woods, of Sacramento 
City, California, published in Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, a Neo-Hellenic drama entitled ‘‘ The Ama- 
zons.’’ A copy of it was sent to Mr. Gladstone, who 
replied that he ‘ admired both its poetic force and 
its Hellenic spirit." Mr. Stedman wrote: ‘‘No one 
can deny that the author has a very fine ear for 
rhythm, plenty of classical feeling and color, and a 
mastery of her special technique.’’ She has now 
written a novel which has for its special purpose to 
show up the injustice of society toward women and 
to deprecate the social ostracism that drives many 
unfortunates of her sex into a life of hopeless degrada- 
tion, in spite of really noble qualities It will be 
published by Lee and Shepard, who regard it as a 
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work of unusual power and interest. Miss Woods js 
not altogether unknown in the East, having been for 
some time a contributor to Zhe Chautauguan, The 
Youth's Companion, and other periodicals. Lee and 
Shepard, in order to settle up the estate of their late 
junior partner have been disposing of some of their 
well-known copyright plates—among others, Colonel 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the United 
States. On the other hand, they have recently 
acquired from the Potter Publishing Company the 
plates of Sam Walter Foss’s ‘‘ Back Country Poems,” 
They will shortly issue Captain Julius Palmer's 
‘** Hawaiian Letters,” (‘‘ Memories of Hawaii.”) Itis 
quite appropriate that they should do this; for Mr. 
William Lee is own cousin by marriage to Mrs, 
Dominis, the ex-Queen Liliuokalani. Captain Palmer 
has not Jong since returned from the Islands whither 
he went as special correspondent forthe Zranscrift. 
In his zeal to be perfectly impartial the Captain made 
himself of plate-glass, as it were so that the ideas of 
everyone with whom he talked might pass through 
him without distortion. The result was rather amus- 
ing, for one letter would be royalist and the next 
loyalist and provisional. 

The so-called Russian fever which had quite a run 
(like the grip), in this country a few years ago, now 
sadly abated, and which has been raging violently in 
England, where translations of the great Russian 
masterpieces of Russian literature are constantly 
appearing, shows some little signs of what the French 
call ‘ta recrudescence” here. Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers will soon bring out a translation of Dosto- 
yevsky’s first novel, ‘‘ Byednui Liudi”’ or “ Poor 
People,’ from the original Russian by Miss Lena 
Milman, with an introduction by George Moore, 
whose new book, ‘‘ Esther Waters” has recently been 
excluded by Mudie’s Libraries. 

It is a sad story, but has none of the morbidness 
that makes “crime and punishment” a nightmare, 
It is wonderful that a work which Nekrasof, Grigoro- 
vitch and Byelinsky on first seeing it in 1846, re- 
garded as equal to anything of Gogol’s, should have 
to wait almost half a century to be put into English. 
Dostoyevsky's own account of the recognition which 
it brought him is delightful and ought to be used for 
an introduction to the translation 

Roberts Brothers will also soon publish a Sweden- 
borgian romance by Louis Pendleton, author of 
“King Tom and the Runaways ”’ and ‘In the Wire 
Grass,” entitled “* The Wedding Garment, a Tale of 
the Life to Come,” and ‘‘A Dancing Fawn,” by 
Florence Farr, with a title-page by Aubrey Beards- 
ley. It is said to be very clever and original with 
an admirably managed and surprising denouement 
and introducing a daring philosophy of murder. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell and Company will publish 
next month, in addition to Professor Ely’s ‘* Socialism 
and Social Progress,” two important works: one is 
entitled ‘“‘ The Footprints of the Jesuits,” by the Hon- 
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orable R. W. Thompson, of Terre Haute, formerly 
Secretary of the Navy. The other is a “ History of 
the Christian Church,”’ in five volumes, by Professor 
Henry C. Sheldon, of the Boston University. Hoth 
of these works will undoubtedly attract much atten- 
tion, both from the subjects treated and from the repu- 
tation of their authors. 

In the coming number of the Mew England Maga- 
zine, the Rev. A. A. Miner will have an interesting 
review of the life-work of the Honorable Neal Dow, 
whose birth-day has just been celebrated with so 
much eclat all over the world. And IAC. BR. GRO- 
NOVIUS, alias Professor J. B. Greenough, will des- 
scribe at length the Latin Play at Cambridge, his 
article being illustrated with many fine cuts. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton and Mrs. Clara 
trskine Clement Waters sail for England on the 
twenty-sixth. Mr. Rideing sails on the thirtieth. 
Mrs. Waters will have about completed the proof- 
reading of her new book on Naples. It will be popu- 
lar and at the same time stand for a great deal of 
original research. It will be published by Estes and 
Lauriat. 

Colonel Higginson kindly writes me that the Rev- 
erend Walter Mitchell's ‘‘ Tacking Ship Off Shore,” 
which I mentioned in the last number of BooK NEws, 
was not a story, but a poem, and a genuine American 
classic. 

Miss Kate Sanborn has been giving, at the Bruns- 
wick, her lecture on the subject ‘‘ Are Women Witty ?” 
Her own lecture was sufficient proof of her thesis. 
She convulsed a largé audience with her clever 
aphorisms and sparkling anecdotes, and I am glad to 
say, that as the proceeds of the entertainment were 
for that sweet charity that begins at home, namely to 
enable her to pay a big bill brought by the carpenters 
for ‘jacking up”’ her new house, she got enough to 
pay it and more. 

I must in conclusion tell a little story which is not 
without point. A prominent Boston publisher has 
issued a number of very successful books by a 
prominent Philadelphia divine. The other day as 
he was sitting alone and undefended in his sanctum 
a visitor appeared and introduced himself as Dr. 
From a real or fancied resemblance to the 
minister's photograph, the publisher took it for 
granted that it was the gentleman himself and 
welcomed him effusively, almost throwing his arms 
around his neck @ /a the Prodigal Son. This was 
the visitor’s opportunity. He drew out a long and 
terrible, though thoroughly religious poem, and having 
cornered the publisher read it through ata sitting! 
The publisher survived. I suppose I ought to add 
that the poetaster was not the Divine from Philadel- 
phia, though he bore the same name, almost the same 
initials, 








=In England the sale of Hardy’s ‘‘ Tess of the 
d'Urbervilles "’ has reached 23,000 copies. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
Mr. Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, since his first volume 
‘*Sylvian” appeared in 1887 under the pen-name of 
‘John Philip Varley,” has been a man from whom 
the few who watch current verse expect much. In 
his first volume, under his own name, which is now 
published, he has justified expectation. The poets are 
few, never fewer than to-day, when mere verse is more 
rife than ripe. This slender volume of a hundred 
pages is likely to be held high, precisely as men 
know the best in poetry and are able to distinguish it 
when it first appears. In poetry a catalogue is of 
small use and it tells little to say that these ‘‘ Poems ”’ 
include a pathetic tale, an Ars Critica, much nature 
verse, flashes of passionate love for motherland, son- 
nets, lyrics and the short poems of morals, in which 
the verse of this century is strong. A characteristic 
quality of the poetry is its fervor and its simplicity. 
It has that close kinship with inner nature which is 
the parent of gifts, the capacity for biting in a scene 
as the acid bites a plate, so that it prints black and 
clear at every impression, and enthusiasm for the 
greater morals, which are all matters of aggressive 
achievement while the lesser morals are negative, 
fences from things desired. This is high praise, but 
Ido not think I am mistaken in predicting a great 
career for Mr. Mitchell. His work will not attract. 


It does not win. In fit time, it will command. 


* 
* * 


‘Folks said,” related a former butler at Rydal 
Mount of Miss Dorothy Wordsworth, ‘‘she was the 
cleverest man of the two at his job and he allays went 
to her when he was puzzelt. Dorothy had the wits.” 
This candid opinion is never likely to become 
general, but it has spread in the past ten years 
since the publication of Miss Wordsworth’s diary at 
Alfoxden, in Westmoreland, and on the ‘ Tour in 
Scotland ”’ snowed how much the poet owed to her 
penetrating feminine vision. No life of her has 
appeared save one prefaced by Professor Shairp to 
his edition of her ‘‘ Tour,”’ though Mr. Knight's life 
of the poet is at many points as much a record of her 
days as of his. Mr. Edmund Lee, whose name has 
not before appeared on a title-page has collected the 
references to her, selecting chiefly those outside of 
this life and woven them into a loose narrative, useful, 
but not illuminating, since only patent comment is 
made on the palpable text of her life. The book, 
however, gives Wordsworth at a new angle and it has 
her few poems and the ‘ Tour,” but not other parts 
of herdiary. The references to her in some of the 
papers of the Wordsworth Society are not used and 


the tone throughout is one of defensive apologetics. 


* 
* * 


It is the despair of all who write or express thought— 
not all do both—to learn with each new reprint of the 
days of Elizabeth or James how well all then wrote. 
‘* The Mother's Legacie to her Unborn Child "’ was 
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written by Mistress Elizabeth Joceline at twenty- 
seven. Its sweet and motherly advice is a model of 
style, fragrant with mother’s love across all the years 
since it was written in 1622. She was educated 
beyond most women of her day, by Bishop Chaderton, 
her grandfather, but it is not education which makes 
mothers or moulds style. The quaint counsel will 
come tenderly near every heart, and while it is forty 
years since “‘ The Mother's Legacie”’ was last printed, 
it has had many editions in its day. The present 
edition restores the plain religion of the day, marred 
by an editor in 1684, and since by the prejudices of 
a ritualist. 
**% 

“The Expert Waitress’ is a brief, clear exposition 
of the duties of a waitress in an establishment where 
two or at the most three maids do all the work at the 
home. Miss Anne Frances Springsteed reflects con- 
tinental instead of English ways, however, and the 
latter is usually followed in this country. She pro- 
poses to have the mistress served first. In this 
country, the guest of honor, if a woman, at the right 
of the host is almost universally served first, then 
other ladies, then the mistress and then the men. A 
French waiter serves a plate placed before one over 
the right shoulder and dishes which admit of choice 
over the left shoulder. Here in general both dishes 
which admit of choice and those which do not are 
served by the left shoulder. More forks are gener- 
ally placed on the table here, though Miss Springsteed 
follows French ways in her directions. A dining 
room should be almost cold at the opening of a 
dinner, it is not to grow too warm before the end of a 
dinner. The references to “ tips’’ or fees from guests 
are misleading. They have come to be as common 
here as in England, though not as onerous. 

*% 

‘His Worse Angel,” one of the stories in ‘‘ The 
Exiles and Other Stories,” Mr. Richard Harding 
I)avis’ last volume, stands out from the rest of his 
work, because it has a perception of that inner field 
on which life's issues must be fought to a finish and 
within which no quarter is ever given or taken. A 
man can trifle with everything but himself and be 
safe. When he is satisfied to use great powers to 
gild the ignoble ideals of life, they revenge them- 
selves in due season by telling strange truths in 
strange places. Lessons like these are new and old, 
and old or new, true. ‘‘ The Exiles”’ is one of those 
amazingly clever stories in which the likeness is 
sacrificed to high lights and shades. It describes 
with great skill the fashion in which elemental passion 
asserts itself in places like Tangier, where men are 
relieved from the ordinary pressure of society. Asa 
mere matter of fact, while there is no extradition 
treaty with Morocco, there is no place in which a 
criminal would be less safe than in Tangier, if he 
were really “‘ wanted,” because his consul could arrest 
and ship him on a warship at a word. Such places 
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are shunned, therefore, by those for whom the chase 
is hot. As for Tangier itself, it is much less of an 
asylum than most places so situated. 

**% 

English thought is singularly insular, and a book 
like Mr. Hubert Hall's ‘‘ Antiquities of the Ex- 
chequer”’ is seriously injured by it. It describes the 
early growth of the English revenue system, the 
medizval methods of levying, paying and accounting 
for royal taxation and the growth of the different 
sources of revenue. Mr. Hall is an officer of the Eng- 
lish Record Office, has written on Pipe-Rolls and the 
Exchequer, and he is at home in his subject; but he 
is apparently at home in nothing else. From be- 
ginning to end his volume has no comparative \iew 
of his topic, and he makes no discrimination between 
the inheritance from imperial administration, the 
survival of Saxon folk customs and local adminis- 
trative growth. To readers of English history who 
have grown curious about the wooden sticks on 
which exchequer accounts were kept to 1826, as 
boys notch runs and innings on a stick or the “ ex- 
chequer game”’ through which settlements were 
made in primitive times, the book will be most inter- 
esting, though even these are given more fully in 
Madox’s “ History and Antiquities of the Exchequer,” 
1769, a book in few libraries. I may addthat Mr. Hall's 
diagrams do not agree with his text or each other. 

*** 

‘‘A Class in Geometry” by Mr. George Iles, is one 
of the very few books which one can strongly urge on 
any mother who is desirous to use her precious daily 
contact with her children, not to teach facts, but to 
teach them tothink. It isa very simple and ingen- 
ious application of familiar observation and experi- 
ment to some leading theorems of plane and solid 
geometry, including one or two rather hard to follow, 
without close reasoning and attention. It will be 
useful even to mothers who never have studied 
geometry and to that still larger number who have 
forgotten all about it. 

Pal 

“The New Minister,” by Kenneth Paul, has in it 
much close description of certain phases of American 
life, but the method is crude and now and then 
vulgar, while the conversation is at times dull, and in 
several chapters that dullest of all things, a dialogue 
with intention. 

#% 

Mr. Frederick Jones Bliss, a young Amherst gradu- 
ate is one of the small group of American schol «rs 
and investigators who have done so much in the last 
ten years to advance our reputation for sound learn- 


ing. Both in Greece and in Palestine, the two. 


leading archeologists of the spade are Americans 
both, Messrs. Waldstein and Bliss. The achieve- 
ment of the latter has been to take a ‘‘tell” or 
artificial hill in South Palestine, near Gaza, Tell-el- 
Hesny, and lay it bare with such splendid skill as 
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makes the work, type and pattern of this field of 
research. From the museum case view-point, the 
least possible was found. I have seen more objects 
turned out of a few cubic yards. But by care and 
skill and painstaking methods, the records of the 
hill were disentangled and eight successive settle- 
ments, from 1700 to 500 B. C., separated and iden- 
tified. Mr. Bliss’ modest volume, ‘‘A Mound of 
Many Cities,’ is a most admirable record of his 
exploration, and one must have waded through 
many bulky, pretentious volumes to know how well 
the work is done, with all the interest of the romance 
and all the accuracy of a scientific treatise. As 
usual, the trend of discovery confirms as far as it 
affects the essential outlines of Biblical story, It is 
an illustration of the fashion in which unusual forms 
linger in corners that the double-jar, plate 3, fig. 93, 
of whose use Mr. Bliss seems in doubt, is precisely 
similar to a double tom-tom which I procured for the 
National Museum in Morocco. 
x» 

The accuracy of ‘‘ Total Eclipses of the Sun,” by 
Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, is rare among such popu- 
lar hand-books. Mrs. Todd is the wife of Professor 
D. P. Todd, of Amherst College, whose notes 
besprinkle the pages of the book, and his aid doubt- 
less plays its share in this; but no revision can give 
the atmosphere of accurate narrative the toucle of 
careful restrained precision which depends on the 
turn of a sentence or the choice of a word and shines 
on every page of this little treatise. It presents an 
account of the cause, character and phenomena of 
eclipses, their historical occurrence and their obser- 
vation in modern times. There are charts and tables 
of eclipses, the ,illustrations are carefully identified, 
and sketches given of the leading astronomers men- 
tioned, and the index is thoroughly complete. In 
short the apparatus is as complete as the accuracy, 
and both are combined with skill in condensation, 
I prefer, myself, a less jaunty tone; but, perhaps, the 
public do not. Compilers of popular hand-books 
always believe in treating the populace with jocularity. 
The total eclipse which is recorded in Spain by an 
Arab historian, June 18, 911, close to 3.30 P. M. 
(299 H., 29th Shawal at the Azar) possibly deserved 
mention for the definiteness with which it was noted. 

* 
* * 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has put every student of 
history, and more particularly the students of Moslem 
history, under the immeasurable obligations by his 
‘‘Mohammedan I)ynasties.” It brings together the 
genealogical tables which have appeared in the vol- 
umes he has published on the oriental coins of the 
British Museum, on which Mr. Lane Poole is the 
greatest living authority. There are about six-score 
of these genealogies fiom the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Each is preceded by a brief sketch, felicitously accu- 
rate in the few places where I am familiar with the 
original authorities, and I doubt not everywhere else. 
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Mr. Lane-Poole has followed coins, rather than his- 
torians, where they disagree, which is right, and 
when Arab inscriptions are added some corrections 
will come. Here and there, as in his derivation of 
Murabit, one may not agree with him, preferring a 
less tropical origin ; but his scholarship is as accurate 
as his range is vast. The book is one every public 
and college library ought to have as a matter of 
course. The questions it answers do not come up 
often ; but when they do, no other book will. 
*** 

Comte was one of the first, perhaps the first, to 
point out the supremacy of woman as a probable 
result of the ultimate development of the race. Goethe 
had glimpses of a like idea. in most genera the 
female is of relatively increasing importance as its 
type develops, often attaining supremacy when the 
type has reached itsterm. Without grasping the full 
significance of her facts Eliza Burt Gamble, in ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Woman,” has given a rapid survey of 
biological and historical facts, which show that woman 
is in some senses the superior sex and at certain 
periods enjoys supremacy. This may ultimately 
come ; but it will be only when the book of progress 
is sealed. While struggle is needed, the katabolic 
sex will be at the front. When it is over, the anabolic. 
Mrs. Gamble has the frequent misfortune of looking 
on all facts and records as of the same qualitative 
value. 

Pa 

The broad continental sweep of geological phe- 
nomena under the observation of American geologists 
gives them unusual advantages in dealing with the 
geology of the contracted areas of Europe. Professor 
Henry Carvill Lewis went, in 1885, to the study of 
glacial phenomena in the British Islands after the 
study of the broad area presented by the terminal 
moraine of the American glacier in this State. For 
parts of three years he examined glacial phenomena 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and he reached conclu- 
sions as to the defined limits of glaciation, the dis- 
tribution of glacial deposits, both in stratified deposits 
and in erratics which harmonized a wide array of 
facts along lines widely different from those prevalent 
in England, lines more systematic and agreeing more 
closely with the known conditions in the only region 
where it is possible to study a continuous continental 
glacier system. His views were expressed in two 
papers in 1886 and 1887, and were vehemently 
attacked. He had begun the work of substantiating 
them when he died. These papers and his note- 
books have just been published as a monument to his 
memory in a volume with abundant maps and other 
aids, edited by Dr. Henry W. Crosskey, Priestley's 
successor in Birmingham. Younger English geolo- 
gists are coming to adopt Professor Lewis’ views, par- 
ticularly as to the sub-Arctic shells at Moel Tryfaen 
and on the Pennine chain, in some sense the center 
of histheory. His comprehensive view of the British 
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ice movement as one with a fringe of glacial lakes, 
steadily makes way, and the present record, while it 
is one for experts and in its incomplete state must be 
cited with caution, is a most valuable record of one 
of the most interesting advances in modern geology 
and a memorial of one of the most painstaking of 
observers and original of geological thinkers. ‘‘ Say 
not,” said Callimachus, ‘‘ that the good die.” 
*** 

‘‘Under the Red Robe” is another of Mr, Stanley 
J. Weyman’s romances in which the sword clashes in 
every sentence and the blood quickens in every 
episode. This one is short, swiftly read and long 
remembered,—one more addition to the stirring tales 
all races love in their healthy youth and when the 
youth of a race is gone, the race, too, is near its going. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Herbert Spencer’s star has been paling in the 
intellectual sky this ten years; but a finishing touch 
is given by the “Aphorisms,” collected by Julia 
Raymond Gingell. This sway of ponderous utter- 
ances of commonplace has about it nothing of the 
aphorism, which is truth with a new point, while these 
all have blunt ones. 


PALMER COX AND THE BROWNIES. 
Mr. Coxis a native ot Granby, Province of Quebec, 
where he was born on his father’s farm in 1840. He 
is a bachelor, with a studio on Broadway, where he 
smiles a welcome to his admirers, young and old, 
who call on him in “ Brownieland.”” How the 
Brownies came to the poet-artist is told in the JJ/ad/ 
and Express. Whena boy he lived far up in the 
noith of Canada. He had a dear old Scotch neigh- 
bor who knew a great deal about folk-lore. 

In the long winter evenings she would sit and tell 


old Scotch legends, among them the traditions of . 


the Brownies—a_ band of little brown men who lived 
in the wood, and at night not only gamboled and 
played all sorts of mischievous capers, but were 
always ready to help those in real trouble. Palmer 
Cox thought a great deal about these little brown 
men and longed fora glimpse of them. At school 
he pictured them on his slate instead of doing his 
arithmetic lesson. The fly-leaves of his books, the 
walls of his room, even the fences, as well as slate 
and paper, showed signs of his tell-tale pencil. 

When he became a man, although he still kept his 
love for drawing and books, Mr. Cox did not follow 
his inclination. Realizing the struggles to be met 
by artist or author, and having a livelihood to make, 
he devoted himself to business. He drifted to Cali- 
fornia, where an artist who saw his work advised 
him to place himself under instructors and to seek 
a market for his productions. He wrote stories for 
the periodicals in San Francisco from 1863 to 1875, 
and drew cartoons which were copied by the eastern 
papers. He returned to the East and settled in New 
York, devoting his time: to artistic and literary 
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pursuits. He illustrated, in 1880, a humorous manu. 
script relating to the alphabet which was written by 
Mr. Arthur Gilman of Cambridge, and in Mr. Cox's 
pictures for it each letter was carried by a Brownie. 
That was their origin. They were the first Brownies 
in print. His work was soon sought by the Wiad. 
awake, St, Nicholas and Harpers’ Young People, 
The articles cor:ributed to S¢, Mcholas were brought 
to the magazine as secretly and mysteriously as if left 
by the Brownies themselves, and it was five years 
before the editor and artist met. 

Asalad Mr. Cox knew both Burns and Scott by 
heart, and his ear was trained to the poetic metre of 
their stirring verse. He adopted an easy swinging 
style for all his stories, and the jingle of his rhymes 
never fails to delight the children. 

Mr. Cox is solicited on all sides to lend his humor- 
ous pen to more ambitious work, but seeing all things 
as he does through children’s eyes, he says: “I 
might make drawings and call the figures men and 
women, but I am sure they would have the Brownies’ 
peculiar movements.” During the last year, however, 
he has written a Brownie entertainment for children, 
called ‘‘ The Brownies in Fairyland.”’ This is now 
being successfully performed by Sunday-school chil- 
dren and by young folks’ societies. Mr. Cox has also in 
co-labor wih Mr. Malcolm Douglas, who composed 
the music for the work, written a musical spectacular 
play or opera. This is in preparation for stage pro- 
duction, the first performance to be in Philadelphia 
early inthe fall. It is called ‘‘ Palmer Cox's Brown- 
ies,” and will be presented with grand scenic effects, 

The three published Brownie volumes are: ‘‘ The 
Brownies, their Book; ’’ ‘‘ Another Brownie Book; ” 
‘‘ The Brownies at Home.” Mr. Cox is now engaged 
in preparing for the press a fourth Brownie Book, 
‘*The Brownies Around the World.” ‘ Allibone’s Dic- 
tionary of Authors”’ gives the titles of several more 
books by Mr. Cox: ‘‘Squibs; or, Every-day Life 
Illustrated,” (1874); ‘‘ Hans von Pelter’s Trip to 
Gotham, in Pen and Pencil,”’ (1878); ‘‘ How Col- 
umbus Found America, in Pen and Pencil,’’ (1878) ; 
‘That Stanley,” Illustrated, (1878) ; ‘‘ Queer People, 
such as Goblins, Giants, Merry-men, and Monarchs, 
and their Kweer Kapers,”’ Illustrated, (1888) ; ‘* Queer 
People with Paws and Claws,” Illustrated, (1888) ; 
‘‘Queer People with Wings and Stings,’ Illustrated, 
(1888). 

A visit of the Brownies to his studio, where they 
examined every nook and corner, is described by Mr. 
Cox. Aftera delightful half-hour with the telephone, 
they climb upon the table and the ink has a narrow 
escape. One cries: 


“ And there’s the ink, I apprehend, 
On which our very lives depend. 
Be careful moving to and fro 

Lest we upset it as we go. 

For who can tell what tales untold 
That darksome liquid may unfold.” 
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“Oh, here’s the pen, as I opine,’ 
Said one, “that’s written every line, . 
Indebted to this pen are we 

For all our fame and history.” 

“See here,”’ another said, “ I’ve found 

The pointed pencil, long and-round, 

That pictures all our looks so wise, 

Our smiles so broad and staring eyes. 

Tis well he draws us all aright, 

As we might bear it off to-night ; 

But glad are we to have our name 

In every region known to fame; 

To know that children lisp our praise, 

And on our faces love to gaze.” 





FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 


BERLIN, May, 1894. 

Two great educational conveutions, ‘‘ The Eleventh 
International Medicinal Congress,’’ in Rome, and 
the ‘‘Second Assembly of German Historians,’’ in 
Leipzig, have been held the past month ; and in both 
of them Berlin savans have taken a prominent 
part. In the former, the eminent Professor Virchow 
pronounced the inaugural address, in the presence of 
the king and queen, and the é/:¢e of the official world 
of Italy ; and Prof. von Helmholtz, and, as I under- 
stand, Dr. Koch, also, who, with Virchow, form the 
trio of German scientific lights best known in 
America, were likewise present. Prof. Virchow's 
theme was “ Morgagni and the Anatomical Idea.” 
The fact that the essayist is universally recognized as 
the founder of the modern science of cellular path- 
ology, and the worthiest successor of the great Italian 
anatomist of the eighteenth century, whose fame he 
celebrated, and the circumstance that his discourse 
was pronounced upon Italian soiland in the Italian 
language, imparted a peculiar fitness to the essay. 
A German version of it has already been published 
by Hirschwald, of Berlin. 

To the Historical Congress many professors of the 
Berlin University contributed, and foreign participants 
were cordially welcomed. Such meetings are an- 
nually multiplying, and their value, not only in pro. 
moting the general spread of instruction, but in 
making the distinguished men of different countries 
personally acquainted, and in cherishing friendship 
between them, can scarcely be over-estimated. As 
one of the French delegates to Rome (Professor 
Bouchard, I think, of Paris) said the other day, ‘‘ the 
brotherhood of science knows no political divisions ;"’ 
and he emphasized his words by warmly shaking 
hands with a Prussian savant who sat near him, 
an action which was greeted by the whole assembly 
with tumultuous applause. 

The literary fields of Germany are especially 
fertile in “‘ Year Books,” or Kalenders (with a strong 
accent on the second syllable) in almost every 
department of human knowledge and _ progress. 
They present a consise statement, usually chron- 
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logically arranged, of the facts, discoveries, in- 
ventions, and even of the scientific speculations, 
ot the preceding year. Among them the most widely 
interesting is the Europiische Geschichtskalender, 
or ‘‘ European Historical Chronicle,’’ edited by Prof. 
Hans Delbriick, one of the most eminent of German 
publicists, who co-operated in the formation and con- 
solidation of the present German Empire. It has 
now reached its thirty-fourth annual volume, a large 
crown octavo of four hundred closely but hand- 
somely printed pages, in which every important 
event of the year 1893 finds its appropriate place. It 
is not confined to a bare statement of facts, but 
reports 1n full the most important utterances of the 
rulers and the leading statesmen, both in Parliament 
and out of it. Moreover, though it is a European 
chronicle, it is not strictly limited to events which 
transpire here The fullest reports are naturally 
devoted to Germany and the neighboring countries ; 
but in the present issue the United States occupy 
thirteen pages, in which the inaugural address of 
President Cleveland and his speech on the opening 
of the Columbian Exhibition are given in full, with 
compendious abstracts of his message to Congress 
when convened in special session, of state documents 
relating to the silver question, the Behring Sea arbi- 
tration, the disorders in Hawaii and the revolution in 
Brazil, the condition of the finances, and other topics 
of minor interest. Five pages more are devoted to 
Central and South America, Australia (which in 
common German parlance means the whole Pacific 
region), Africa and Asia. Then follows a review of 
the political developments of the year 1893—an 


’ elaborate historical essay of sixty pages, which, from 


the facile pen of a man of Professor Delbiiick’s large 
experience and wide acquaintance with affairs is 
especially valuable. The paragraphs devoted to the 
United States show how keen is his insight into the 
conditions of foreign nations, as well as of his own 
people. The value of the work is greatly enhanced 
by a copious index. The appearance of the volume 
was delayed this year until the very last days of 
March. 

It is of interest to note the extraordinary develop- 
ment of European journalism within a few years 
past, especially as evinced by the circulation of cheap 
papers, adapted to modest incomes, Le Pettt Journad, 
of Paris, publishes daily from six to eight hundred 
thousand copies, and its Sunday issue is more than a 
million. Le fetit Parisien prints 200,000 copies; 
L’ Intransigeant (Henri Rochefort’s paper, which he 
€dits from his place of exile in London), more than 
150,000; and the Libre Parole, Soleil, and Autorité, 
nearly as many. This is a great contrast to the days 
of 1815, for example, when even the official journal, 
Le Moniteur, published less than 3000 copies. Its 
highest circulation was attained in April of that year, 
after Napoleon's return from Elba, when it reached 
3500. Of the few papers which have survived that 
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era the Moniteur and the Gazette de France each 
print now about 10,000 copies. 

The Berlin papers are rather shy of disclosing the 
statistics of their circulation, but the following figures 
are very near the truth. The 7aged/at/, and the 
Reichsanzeiger (the official organ of the imperial gov- 
ernment), each issue a daily edition of about 60 000 
copies ; Yorwaerts, the Socialist organ, 25—40,000; 
the Vossische Zeitung, the favorite of the extreme 
Liberals, and on the whole the best of Berlin jour- 
nals, about the same number; while the high conser- 
vative and agrarian Aveuz-Zeitung, the ‘‘ free-con- 
servative’’ Fost, and the liberal Mational Zeitung, 
vary between 15,020 and 20 coocopies_ The highest 
circulation is attained by the Loka/-Anzeiger, the 
‘poor man’s paper,” with 120,000, and the Morgen- 
Zeitung, a “country edition” of the Zaged/att, with 
162,009 copies. 

If now we turn to the Eastern extremity of Europe, 
we find a corresponding activity displayed in the 
newly-erected principality of Bulgaria, which, less 
than twenty years ago, was under Turkish rule, and 
where newspapers were about as rare as white ravens. 
Within this little territory, until recently almost as 
Oriental in character as any of the provinces of Asia 
Minor, are now published seventy-three newspapers 
and magazines, not including two in Constantinople, 
and one in Salonica, devoted to Bulgarian interests. 
Of these, twenty-one are political, and eight are offi- 
cial organs, either of the central or provincial govern- 
ment. Among the rest, twelve are literary or scien- 
tific reviews, three are judicial, three military, one isa 
‘‘Home Journal,” and one is a “ Journal of Fashion,’’ 
published, strange to say, not in Sofia, the capital, but 
in the little town of Sevljevo, deep in the innermost 
fastnesses of the Balkan Mountains. Of the political 
pipers, four are Socialistic. The chief organ of the 
government is the Swoboda (Freedom); its most 
active opponent is the Swobodno Slovo (Free Speech), 
both published in Sofia, The Bulgarians are a branch 
of the great Slavic race, to which we are apt to 
attribute a degree of intellectual inactivity amounting 
almost to torpor; there can be no better evidence to 
the contrary than this sudden awakening of popular 
interest in affairs, under the happy influence of a few 
years of comparative freedom. Vernon. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S LITERARY 
WORK. . 
Richard Le Gallienne, whose book, ‘‘ The Religion 
of a Literary Man,” recently published by the Put- 
nams, has caused him to be much talked about of 
late, has English, French, Scotch, and Irish blood 
in his veins. He was born in Liverpool, was educated 
at the college there, and at sixteen was articled toa 
firm of accountants of that thriving city. He bal- 
anced books by day and wrote verses in the evening; 
and while an accountant’s clerk, published at his 
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own expense ‘‘My Lady’s Sonnets.” Becoming 
known to Mr. Wilson Barrett, the actor offered him 
the post of secretary, and so the youth reached Lon- 
don and a congenial literary atmosphere. He is now 
devoting himself to literature, having published, 
besides the volume first named in this paragraph, 
two books of poems, aseries of studies on the . 
‘“‘ Characteristics of George Meredith,” and the really 
delightful ‘‘ Book Bills of Narcissus.’ He is also 
doing journalistic work, which serves to make pleasant 
and hospitable a pretty country cottage near London. 
Mr. Le Gallienne has a charming wife, a keen sense 
of humor, and a very valuable collection of old books, 

Current Literature, 

LITERARY PASTIMES OF AUTHORS. 

A correspondent of Current Literature has pre- 
pared, the following facts which it it suggested might 
be called ‘the book case deceits and amusements of 
great men.’’ During his lifetime at Gadshill, there 
was in Charles Dickens’ library a panel door. When 
this was closed, it appeared to form a part of the 
library, for it was molded and painted so as to repre- 
sent books, and on the backs were conspicuous titles. 
Some of these were of a startling, all of an amusing 
character. They had resulted from the great humor- 
ist’s own ingenuity, and his friends often made merry 
over the quaint conceits. Here are a few of them: 
‘*Cat’s Lives” (g); ‘‘ Captain Cook's Life of Savage;” 
‘‘ History of the Middling Ages ;’’ ‘‘ Hansard’s Guide 
to Refreshing Sleep ;” ‘‘ The Wisdom of our Ances- 
tors: Ignorance, Superstition, The Block, The Stake, 
The Rack, Dirt, Disease ;”’ ‘‘ Waterworks,” by Father 
Matthew ; “‘ History of a Short Chancery Suit,” twenty 
volumes and Index ; ‘‘ Cockatoo on Perch ;”’ “‘ Jonah’s 
Anecdotes of the Whale;” ‘ Richardson’s Show of 
Dramatic Literature ;’’ ‘‘ Cribb’s Edition of Miller ;” 
‘‘Kant’s Eminent Humbugs;"” ‘ The Gunpowder 
Magazine;” ‘‘ King Henry VIII.’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ;’’ ‘‘Socrates on Wedlock;”’ ‘Swallows on 
Emigration ;”’ ‘‘Groundsell,”” by the author of Chick- 
weed ; ‘* Drowsey’s Recollections of Nothing ;” ‘‘ Lady 
Godiva on the Horse.” Some of these titles, it will 
be admitted, are exceedingly ingenious. As a whole, 
however, they fell short of a similar kind of thing un- 
dertaken by Thomas Hood, and carried out with 
triumphant results. The Duke of Devonshire wrote 
to Hood: “It is necessary to construct a door of sham 
books for the entrance of a library staircase at Chats- 
worth ; your assistance in giving me inscriptions for 
these unreal folios, quartos, and 12mos, is what I now 
ask.” In the “ Memorials by Tom Hood and his Sister” 
the list compiled for the Duke of Devonshire is given, 
and from it the following selections are made: “ Ye 
Devill on Two Styx” (Black letter) two volumes; 
“On Cutting off Heirs with a Shilling,” by Barber 
Beaumont; ‘On the Affinity of the Death Watch and 
Sheep Tick ;” “‘ Lamb on the Death of Wolfe ;” “ Tad- 
poles: or Tales out of my own Head ;” “‘ Plurality of 
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Livings, with regard to the Common Cat;’’ “On 
Trial by Jury, with remarkable Packing Cases;” 
“Boyle on Steam;” ‘Annual Parliaments: A Plea 
for Short Commons;” ‘‘On Sore Throat and the 
Migration of the Swallow,” by T. Abernethy; ‘‘ De- 
brett on Chain Piers;” ‘‘ Johnson's Contradictionary:” 
“Life of Jack Ketch, with Cuts of his own Execu- 
tion; ‘‘Cursory Remarks on Swearing;’’ “ Recol- 
lections of Bannister,’’ by Lord Stair; ‘‘ The Scottish 
Boccaccio,’ by D. Cameron; ‘‘ Cook’s Specimens of 
the Sandwich Tongue;” ‘‘ Hoyle onthe Game Laws.” 
There were many made; but some were naturally a 
little strained as to effect, while others had a tempo- 
rary and fleeting interest, and depended for their full 
effect on names already unfamiliar, or incidents which 
have passed from the public memory. The selections 
are interesting as giving the resources of two such 
humorists as Dickens and Hood. 


DR. HERRON AND HIS WORKS. 


George D. Herron was born about thirty-two years 
ago,in a small town in Indiana. Although largely 
dependent on his own exertions for the means of 
education, he was a student at Ripon College, Wis- 
consin, at an early age, and soon afterward became 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Lake City, 
Minnesota. 

In 1891 he was invited to address the Minnesota 
Congregational Club at Minneapolis, For a fortnight 
or more he shrank from the utterance, but finally 
delivered the address entitled ‘‘ The Message of Jesus 
to Men of Wealth,” and thus “ fired a shot heard 
around the world.” 

This was followed in a few months by a more ex- 
tended utterance, entitled justly ‘‘ The Larger Christ,” 
which so brought him to the attention of the thought- 
ful Christian public as to cause committees from six 
prominent churches in the United States to extend 
invitations to him to become pastor. Choosing the 
smallest of these fields from a human standpoint, he 
became in 1891 pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Burlington, Iowa. Here he spent two 
fruitful years, speaking to great congregations of rich 
and poor in a manner as plain and fearless as that of 
some of the ancient prophets. He also organized 
and taught what proved to be the first ‘‘ Institute of 
Christian Sociology,” wHich held weekly meetings 
and was attended by a large number of professional 
men and laborers, Christians and agnostics. 

One of his parishioners, Mrs. E. D. Rand, was so 
impressed with the man and his message that, in 
order that he might speak from an entirely indepen- 
dent platform and also have leisure to address the 
audiences to which he was summoned in all sections 
of the land, she founded for his eccupancy the “ Pro- 
fessorship of Applied Christianity” in that most 
teputable of Western educational institutions, lowa 
College, at Grinnell, Iowa. Thither he went last 
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September, and in these months he has gathered a 
band of one hundred or more consecrated young 
men and women who are willing to spend their lives 
in the most sacrificing service of their fellows, in the 
name of Christ. The attendance of ministers and 
other visitors from abroad upon his lectures has so 
increased that their number now equals that of his 
regular pupils, and the only place that will hold the 
congregations that throng to hear his daily lectures is 
the chapel of the college. 

Personally, Dr. Herron is one of the most modest 
and gentle of men, who is loved with great devotion 
by those who are fortunate enough to know him. A 
prominent professor in a leading theological seminary 


tm 


From Books and Authors. 


said of him that he was a combination of Frederick 
Robertson and Frederick Maurice. These are great 
names, but George Herron has a personality distinc- 
tively his own, and a message that probably could 
not have been uttered since Apostolic times until these 
Closing years of this century. 

Dr. Herron’s works are: ‘‘ The Message of Jesus 
to Men of Wealth,” ‘‘ The Larger Christ,”’ “ The 
Call of the Cross,” ‘‘A Plea for the Gospel,’’ ‘‘ The 
New Redemption,” and a work just issued, entitled 
“ The Christian Society." No well-informed Christian 
can afford to miss reading anything written by this 
remarkable man. &. Fay Mills in Looks and Authors. 


=r. I. Zangwill’s new novel is entitled “The 
Master.” 
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ADELINE SERGEANT’S LITERARY WORK. 


Miss Adeline Sergeant, whose new novel, ‘‘ The 
Surrender of Margaret Bellarmine,’’ has just been 
published, is, in a manner, one of the literary 
“finds” of Mr. Andrew Stewart, of Zhe People's 
Friend. In 1880 that miscellany offered £100 for a 
competition story, and Miss Sergeant won the prize 
with ‘ Jacobi’s Wife,” a tale of great constructive 
power. Of an old Lincolnshire family, Miss Sergeant 
was born at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, in July, 851. 
Her father was a Wesleyan minister, which, of course, 
meant a change of home for the family every three 
years, so that Miss Sergeant has had a varied exper- 
ience ot English country life. Mr. Sergeant died at 
Rochester in 1870, and Adeline, in order to help her 
mother, became a governess at Sevenoaks. Mrs. 
Sergeant, however, soon followed her husband, and 
the future novelist, moving to London, occupied her- 
self for a time with teaching. Then came the suc- 
cess of ‘“ Jacobi’s Wife,” which determined her 
career, and, after writing ‘‘ Beyond Recall,” she, in 
1883, went to Dundee to join Mr. Levy’s literary staff. 
Since then she has written something like a dozen 
novels, most of which are notable for their vigor and 
dramatic force. She finds the morning best for com- 
position, and declares that in her experience pub- 
lishers are not the dishonorable creatures some authors 
would make them out to be. As a member of the 
Fabian Society, Miss Sergeant may be said to be in 
the van of social and feminine progress, 

Current Literature. 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 


Of this new and unique quarterly published in Lon- 
don, Mr. Arthur Waugh, in the Critic says: 


But now let us change the scene, and pass from Saturday 
evening and the gaudy Holborn Restaurant to Monday and 
the rather close confines of a café in Soho. It is the night 
of The Yellow Book's first appearance, and the contnbutors 
are dining in their own honor. I wish I were an artist to 
depict the scene, for much that is most interesting in the 
younger generation was present. The magnetic influence 
of Mr. Henry Harland pervaded the room; he was every- 
where, introducing those who had not met before, and 
stirring every one to a good temper. Between him and Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley sat Mrs. Elizabeth Kobins Pennell, in 
the seat of honor. On Mr. Harland’s other hand was Mrs. 
Henry Norman (Menie Muriel Dowie), oblivious of the 
Carpathians, with Mr. John Lane on herright. Dr. Richard 
Garnett, sole representative of the older school, was half 
hidden in a corner; but in a more conspicuous position Mr. 
George Moore, with his new collaborator, John Oliver 
Hobbes, at his side, received complacently a host of con- 
gratulations upon the success of ‘‘ Esther Waters,” Not 
far from him sat Mr. Theo. Marzials, comparing the poets of 
his youth with the poets of to-day—a comparison further 
assisted by the presence, opposite him, of Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
whose earnest, clean-shaven face gave an air of seriousness 
to his corner. Next to him was Mr, Lionel Johnson, look- 
ing years too young for his critical utterances, and hard by 
the tawny mane of Mr. Walter Sickert, the wit of the even- 
ing But when I say this, I seem to be forgetting Mr. John 
Davidson, who, surrounded by ladies hanging (metaphori- 
cally, of course), upon his lips, told Scotch anecdotes, and 
lauded “ The Heavenly Twins,” to the delight and surprise 
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of his audience. Mr. Ernest Rhys had brought his charm- 
ing wife with him, and was engaged in discussing fiction with 
Mr. Ernest Dawson; while the general topic of the evening, 
of course, was the new quarterly itself, which, we under- 
stood, had been selling like wildfire during the whole of 
business hours. There were some notable absentees, of 
course. Mr. Henry James was abroad; Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
I am sorry to say, was confined to his room, ill, but had 
sent a copy of delightful verses to represent him; and 
George Egerton, who was also unable to attend, had sent 
her husband in her place. Mr. George Saintsbury was 
missing; Mr. Arthur Symons and Mr. Hubert ¢ rackan- 
thorpe were in Italy, while Mr. Richard Le Gallienne was 
delivering in Liverpool the lecture which he recently gave 
with so much success at the Royalty Theatre. One missed 
these faces, but the meeting was none the less a merry one. 
There were speeches without number, all of them com- 
mendably brief. Of the book itself it is unnecessary to speak; 
the American edition, published by Messrs. Copeland & Day 
of Boston, will be in the hands of readers long before this 
letter is in print. The English reviewers are handling it a 
little roughly. It is too full of the new thing, perhaps, to 
catch conservative tastes at once; but everyone agrees that 
its publication was a bold and original venture, which, at any 
rate, deserves success. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE IN JAPANESE 
GARB. 

The Japan Weekly Mail of March 17 has a long 
and curious article on the task of presenting European 
and American books to Japanese readers, which is not 
one of translation merely, but of trans-nationalization, 
so to speak. Japanese views of life are so different 
from ours that a literal translation would often be in- 
comprehensible except to Japanese who have traveled. 
Much ingenuity, sometimes perverse, sometimes 
praiseworthy, has been shown in overcoming this 
difficulty. Under the first head comes an old version 
of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice”’ (known in Japan as 
‘‘Nin-niku saiban,”’ or the human-flesh trial at law), 
in which Shylock is a palpable Aino, Portia a smirking 
music-girl, Jessica a Miyanoshita tea-house girl to the 
life, and soon. Ten years ago English novels were 
the first favorites ; to-day Russian and German books 
have a larger sale, Tolstoi being the most admired of 
all western writers of fiction. Goethe's ‘‘ Sorrows of 
Werther” is a great favorite, and his ‘ Reinecke 
Fuchs” is also popular, although ‘‘ the Japanese lose 
much of the exquisite humor of this satire in their 
sympathy with the woes of the maltreated wolf.” 
Schiller’s ‘‘Robbers" has not proved popular. Moliére’s 
“L'Avare” has given general pleasure, while of 
Zola’s books or ly one has been translated. Disraeli’s 
“Coningsby ” did not succeed, nor did “Ivanhoe,” 
partly owing to inadequate translation. Jerrold’s 
‘Curtain Lectures’ seems to have struck a responsive 
chord. ‘“ Robinson Crusoe” also took well. Tenny- 
son’s ‘Enoch Arden,” Stanley’s ‘‘ Darkest Africa,” 
and Mrs. Burnett's “ Little Lord Fauntleroy” are 
among recent successful productions. N. Y. Post. 


=Constance Fenimore Woolson’s last story, “ The 
Waitress,” which deals with Americans living in Italy, 
appears in the June Harfer’s. 
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REVIEWS. 


A JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS. 

A Romance of the Future. By John Jacob Astor. 
Illustrated by Dan Beard. 476 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

The date of the events narrated in the book is sup- 
posed to be 2000 A. D. The inhabitants 
of North America have increased mightily 
in numbers and power and knowledge. It 
is an age of marvellous scientific attain- 
ments. Flying machines have long been 
in common use, and finally a new power is 
discovered called “ apergy,” the reverse of 
gravitation by which people are able to fly 
off into space in any direction and at what 
speed they please. 

It is believed by all the Governments of 
the world that if the axis of the earth could 
be straightened so that it should no longer 
incline at an angle of 23%° to its ecliptic, 
great benefits would accrue to all lands, in 
the temperate zones, at least, by doing away 
with the extremes of winter and summer. 
Accordingly, in New York City a company 
is formed and called the Terrestrial Axis 
Straightening Company. Its method is to 
dam the outlets of the Arctic Ocean and 
then pump enough more water into it at just 
the right period of the year to alter the 
earth's centre of gravity and cause the 
axis gradually to assume a perpendicular 
position. 

This having been as good as done, some 
of the younger and more reckless of the 
men of science propose a journey to Jupi- 
ter by means of the newly discovered 
power, and the book is an account of their 
travels, One of the characters, Ayrault, is 
engaged to a pretty Vassar girl, who will not 
graduate until the year 2001, and he pro- 
poses the journey because he cannot endure 
life on earth a whole year without her. 
While discussing the possibilities of apergy 
the same youth suggests with reverence that 
Christ on the waves of Galilee and Elijah 
being translated to heaven were both su- 
perior to the laws of gravitation, and he 
ventures the opinion that in these miracles 
no law of nature was broken, but the 
“apergy ’’ came into play. 

Mr. Astor's opinion of what New York and the 
world will be in the year 2000 is of more interest to 
most people than any other part of the book. Elec- 
tricity does all the work. The appliances for the 
destruction of armies have become so perfect that 
battles ceased, and the great European war so long 
expected never came. The armed flying machines 
Were the most effective of these peace-makers. 


D. Appleton and Company. 
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The work of the world is done by means largely 
of winds and tides, which store up electricity. The 
electricity of thunder-storms is also captured and 
stored up on the tops of mountains. Railroads are 
conducted by placing magnets at intervals of fifty 
miles, the magnet drawing the cars as they approach, 
and, by a simple turn of the mechanism, repelling 


The Callisto and the comet. 


From “ A Journey in Other Worlds.” 


them after they pass. The railroads are all con- 
structed without a curve and marvellous speed is 
attained. Ocean steamers and “ water spiders,’’ as 
they are called, are also run by electricity. The 
latter are light craft that coast over the top of 
the waves. The flying machines vary in size from 
a spread of 50 feet to 500 feet and are run by 
electric motors of extraordinary lightness. Heavy 
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traffic is carried on by electric railroads under- 
ground. 

Coal is mined and burned on the spot, the force 
thus generated travelling to the cities in the form of 
electricity along wires. Telephones, kinetographs 
which carry sights in the same way the telephone 
conveys sounds, the photographing of colors, the pro- 


A battle royal on Jupiter. 


D Appleton and Company. 


duction of rain at pleasure are all perfected according 
to Mr. Astor in the year of 2000 A. D. 

The realm of pure fancy is entered by the author 
when he takes his party to Saturn, the abode ot 
departed spirits. Here they make acquaintance with 
the dead, and the lover, who is by this time consumed 
with worry over the girl at Vassar, gets a chance 
through the medium of the spirits to take a look at 


From “ A Journey in Other Worlds.” 
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his sweetheart. The flowers in this wonderful land 
are gifted with the power of discoursing sweet music, 
and a lily, with the tones of a trombone, tells the 
lover that his name is written in the Book of Life, 
which confirms him in the belief. that this is the 
seventh heaven. 
The effective illustrations which accompany the 
work were accomplished by Mr. Beard in 
twelve days. NV. Y. Sun, 


POEMS. 


By Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, “John Philip 
Varley.” 118 pp. I2mp, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Mitchell’s new book might well be 

entitled ‘‘Poems by a Lover of Nature.” 

An eye for nature, a feeling for nature, 

is at the bottbm of most of modern poetry 

as distinguished from verse, but it is rarely 
that poetry springs from so thorough 
and deep a comprehension of nature as 
does Mr. Mitchell's. Even his poems 
of life and poems of love all have 

a something, a pulsation, a breath, which 

betokens an underlying devotion to nature 

somewhat akin to Wordsworth’s—though 
this must not be taken as implying a com- 
parison, or suggesting a derived standard. 

Mr. Mitchell’s poems, apart from the few 

distinctively lyrical, are contemplative, in- 

trospective and deeply tinged with the poetic 
melancholy thatis not pain. They are, with 
one exception, little dramatic ; the exception 
is the longest poem in the volume, a ver- 
sified narrative of an incident in the civil 
war. This can only be regarded as an 
experiment. In this the diction plays no 
small part, and it is, alas, unusual to find 
nowadays a writer so thoroughly clear, pure 
and true in his lines as Mr. Mitchell. The 

“beauty born of murmuring sound” that 

ought to bean indispensable adjunct of all 

poetry is fortunately at his command; 
indeed, it is his by descent. 

Of the poems here collected ‘‘ The Little 
Eastern Princess” will perhaps be given 
the place of honor by most readers for its 
subtle charm, but the little cycle of poems 
entitled, ‘‘ The Journey,” are really highest 
in poetic rank. Their deep unstrained sim- 
plicity is of a very rare order, and they 
have all the quality of folk songs. The sonnets 
given under the title, ‘‘ Love,’ contain two very 
fine ones on the fall of a stricken eagle; beside 
these may be placed that entitled ‘‘A Southern 
Night.” Philadeiphia Times. 


=A volume of “ Tales of the Maine Coast,” by Noah 
Brooks, will be issued by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AMERICA. 


By William I. Fletcher, M. A. Illustrated. Colum- 
bian Knowledge series. Number II. 169 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
Prof. Todd has wisely included in his Columbian 
Knowledge Series a compact monograph on “‘ Public 
Libraries in America,’ prepared by Mr. William I. 
Fletcher, Librarian of Amherst College. The book 
contains the gist of a number of occasional papers, 
and its numerous references will guide the interested 
reader to the best sources of ampler information and 
discussion. In the appendices will be found a more 
detailed scheme of classification than the simple one 
given in the text of the book; a notice of gifts for 
library purposes with a tabular statement of the most 
important ; a brief discussion of the Sunday opening 


. question ; specimen library rules, and several statis- 


tical tables. Attention is particularly to be called to 
the diagram representing the free library statistics 
ofthe different States, and to the data regarding the 
one hundred largest public libraries. The statistics 
of these has been obtained at first hand from libra- 
rians. The way to start a library, Mr. Fletcher tells 
us, is to start it, not to make great plans and invoke 
State aid at the outset, but in a simple way to make a 
beginning from which the library may grow. Certainly 
no community need be without a public library, the 
process of forming one being so simple and easy. 

On the important subjects of library buildings, 
classification and catalogues, the selection and pur- 
chase of books and the minor details of library 
management, our author offers many practical sug- 
gestions. It is a grave ques- 
tion which has not yet been 
tested, whether the “stack sys- 
tem”’ does not invite, in case 
of fire, the increased loss arising 
from ‘“ putting all the eggs in 
one basket.’’ The iron stack is 
nominally a fire-proof structure, 
especially if it have metallic 
shelves. 

The finest type of large stack 
yet erected is that in the Con- 
gressional Library's new build- 


ing at Washington. Each shelf Triunt qi, | 
ie yaa 


consists of a series of steel bars 
framed together at the ends, 
forming an ideal shelf, from 
the fact that dust cannot accu- 
mulate, but must fall through 
the interstices. The stacks, two 
in number, each with ten floors, 
are calculated to contain in all 
1,600,000 volumes. Thesestacks 
are on opposite sides of the 
great reading-room in the rotun- 
da, and fire could not spread 


Roberts Brothers. 
from one to the other. That a 
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fire should ever gain headway in either seems very 
unlikely; but if -it should, it might spread very 
rapidly and do an infinite ainount of damage. 

For small libraries not exceeding I ,ooo volumes, 
a very simple arrangement of classification suffices 
and is preferable to one more elaborate. A common 
method is that of dividing the library into ten or 
twelve sections, each section embracing the books in 
one general department of literature. Following isa 


good scheme of classes for this purpose : 
. Fiction. 
. English and American literature. 
. History. 
. Biography. 
2. Travels. 
. Science. 
. Useful arts. 
. Fine and recreative arts. 
Political and social science. 
Juvenile books. 
. Philosophy and religion. 
.. Works on language and in foreign languages. 
R. Reference books (generally shelved in reading-room.) 
As the library increases and some sections seem to 
require subdivision, it can easily be done by d‘viding 
the numbers in a class, e. g., assigning to ancient 
history numbers 1 to 100 in class C; to modern Euro- 
pean history, numbers IoI to 300; and to American 
history, 301 to 500, or by making more minute sub- 
divisions, if necessary. By means of much less 
painstaking in this arrangement of numbers within 
the classes than is required to apply a more elaborate 
scheme of classification, a library can be satisfactorily 
cared for until it reaches 30,000 or possibly 50,000 


volumes. When the library has outgrown such a 
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Library of The University of Leyden in 1600. 


(From a contemporary engraving.) — . ok : 
From “ Public Libraries in America.” 


[Points of special interest are the arrangement and classification of the library, and the 


clear indication given as to the way libraries were formerly chained, the books standing 
with their tront edges out.] 
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system and requires a more definite arrangement, a 
scheme of classes can be made out with reference to 
the books in hand and to those likely to be added. 

Describing a few representative libraries, Mr. 
Fletcher instances as his first and best example the 
famous one which Franklin called “ the mother of all 
the subscription libraries in America.”’ Franklin’s 
own story of its origin is of interest, as told in his 
autobiography. He says: 

At the time I established myself in Philadelphia there 
was not a good book seller's shop in any of the colonies to 
the southward of Boston. . . Those who loved reading 
were obliged to send for their books to England: the mem- 
bers of the Junto had each a few. We had left the a'e- 
house, where we first met, and hired a room to hold our club 
in. I proposed that we should all of us bring our books to 
that room, where they would become a common 
benefit, each of us being at liberty to borrow such as he 
wished to read at home. This was accordingly done, and 
for some time contented us. Yet some incon- 
veniences occurring for want of due care of them, the col- 
lection, after about a year, was separated, and each took 
his books home again. And now I set on foot my first pro 
ject of a public nature, that for a subscri:tion library. 

I was not able, with great industry, to find more than fifty 
persons, mostly young tradesmen, willing to pay down for 
this purpose forty shillings each, and ten shillings per annum, 
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On this little fund we began. The books were imported; 
the library was open one day in the week for lending to the 
subscribers, on their promissory notes to pay double their 
value if not duly returned. 


In 1732 the first books were received, and the 
library was fairly launched. The library company 
was duly incorporated ten years later, and gradually 
won more and more of public favor. Large gifts of 
books were made, and several other libraries founded 
in imitation of it were eventually absorbed. It passed 
through the Revolution without suffering loss, and 
maintaining the respect of both parties. When the 
city was occupied by the Bricish, their officers used 
the library, but always paid for the privilege, At the 
close of the war it numbered 5000 volumes. In 
1745, Mr. James Logan had conveyed to trustees, for 
the benefit of the public, his valuable private library, 
attaching to the gift some peculiar conditions; for 
example, that the librarian should always be a 
descendant of his, and that his family should be well 
represented on the Board of Management. Difii- 
culties arose in connection with these conditions, 
and it was closed in 1776, remaining so until 1792, 
when it was combined with the Philadelphia Library, 











The Loganian Library was, however, 































































































kept by itself, Mr. Logan's descendants 
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agement, and the collection has con- 















































stantly increased from its own funds, so 






















































































that it constitutes one of the chief features 
of the institution. 
Following is a brief comparative state- 








The Khan of Khiva and and h’s s tite. 


Rand, McNally and Co. 


From ‘‘ The Two-Legged Wolf.” 


ment of the foremost college and univer- 
sity libraries in the United States: 

Founded. No. Vols. 

. 1636 430,000 

. 1890 250,000 

. 1700 180,000 

- 1757 165,000 

. 1868 150,000 

. 1755 100,000 

. 1746 91,000 

. 1877. 90,000 

. 1841 80,000 

- 1770 — 75,000 

- 1767 73,000 

1821 61,000 

1876 60,000 

Another class of libraries even better 

indicated by the term “ public” than 

those connected with some society or 

institution is composed of endowed free 

reference libraries, of which the following 
may be cited as leading examples: 

Founded. No. Vols. 

. 1849 245,000 

. 1870 30,000 

1857 115,000 

. 1859 40,000 

. 1858 45,000 

. 1859 50,000 

*200,000 


Institutions. 
Harvard University . 
University of Chicago . 
Yale University 
Columbia College 
Cornell University 
University of Pennsylvania 
Princeton College 
Lehigh University 
University of Michigan 
Dartmouth College 
Brown University 
Amherst College . 
Johns Hopkins University . 


Library and City. 
Astor, New York city . 
Lenox, New York city 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore . 
Grosvenor, Buffalo 
Watkinson, Hartford . 
Bancroft, San Francisco . 
Studio, San Francisco . 


*Not yet opened. 
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The library, with its reading room, is also one of 
the leading features of many city clubs. Noteworthy 
among these are the Century, Union League and 
University, of New York; the Union League and 
Rittenhouse, in Philadelphia, and the Maryland, in 
Baltimore. One cannot, in conclusion, observe the 
rapid growth of libraries during the last half century 
without being led to ask in wonder what is to be the 
result in the future. In 1850 there were in the United 
States about 100 libraries of 5000 volumes or more, 
aggregating something like 1,000,coo vol- 
umes. The largest library-in the country 
was that of Harvard College, numbering 
70,000 volumes. The Boston Public 
Library and the Library of Congress, 
now together numbering over 1,000,000 
volumes, were practically not in exist- 
ence. The Astor had not been founded, 
and New York had no large library 
except the Mercantile, numbering but 
a few thousands. In 1890 the number 
of libraries reported in the country 
was 4000, and the number of volumes 
27,090,000, at least fifty libraries having 
50,000 each. Massachusetts has in its 
free public libraries alone more volumes 
than were in al] the libraries in the 
Un'ted States in 1850. And the move- 
ment is now more rapid than ever 
before, as seen in the establishment of 
libraries, both by private beneficence and 
by cities and towns, and in the adop- 
tion of legislation calculated to foster 
and develop the movement. 
Philadelphia Fress. 


LINCOLN’S SPEECHES AND 
WRITINGS. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: COMPLETE WORKS. 
Comprising His Speeches, Letters, State 
Papers, and Miscellaneous Writings. 
Edited by John G. Nicolay and John 
Hay. With portrait. In two volumes. 
695, 770 pp. 8vo, $9.00; by mail, $9.53. 

The biographers of Lincoln, Messrs. 

Nicolay and Hay, have done well to 

follow up their biography with an 

edition of Lincoln’s speeches, letters, and state 
papers. The publishers have issued the work 
in binding uniform with the biography, but in the 
printed page it differs widely from it. As against 
large and open type of most beautiful appearance, 
we have here a smaller type, apparently set solid, and 
thus giving a page far less pleasant to read. How 
great is this change may be seen from the simple 
statement that in the former work are 260 words to 
the page, and in this 600. Messrs. Nicolay and Hay 
write English very well, but we must adhere to our 
preference for the English that Lincoln wrote, and 


Rand, McNally and Co. 
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hence should have been glad to see these typographi- 
cal proportions reversed. 

The two volumes make a total of nearly 1500 of 
these closely-printed pages. The editors have left in 
them few marks of their labors. Notes there are 
almost none; nor is there an introduction, nor any 
table of contents. Over each piece of Lincoln's 
writing is placed a simple headline, but at the tops of 
the pages, right and left, runs one and the same line 
throughout the 1500 pages. Fortunately there is an 


Led forth to testify. 
From “ The Two-Legged Wolf.” 


index, and an exhaustive one, filling ninety pages, 
but this doubtless was not the work of Messrs. Nico- 
lay and Hay. We are duly thankful to the editors 
for the work, as it is, but it is a lasting subject for pity 
that they bestowed upon it so little of that elaborate 
and self-sufficient care which made the biography as 
much an overdone work as this is an underdone. 
One is disposed to think the editors neglected it from 
a sheer distaste for the drudgery involved in doing 
the work better. 

The reader whose memory runs back to Lincoln's 
times can open these volumes and read from any 
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page passages that will charm him. He need not 
seek out immortal things like the Gettysburg address, 
or the Emancipation Proclamation, or the debate with 
Douglas. He will find charm in simple letters to 
Mr. Lincoln's law partner, in letters to Maty Owens, 
or in speeches made in early life. We have found 
nothing more interesting that the first thing contained 
in the first volume, the address made to the people of 
Sangamon County in March, 1832, when he had 


From “ Cadet Days.’’ 
The Awkward Squad. 
become a candidate for the State Assembly. * * * 
In the same address Lincoln made an extremely 
interesting allusion to his personal ambition. He 
was then twenty-three years old, and here is the 
passage : 

“Every man is said to have his peculiar ambition. 
Whether it be true or not, I can say for one that I have no 
other so great as that of being truly esteemed by my fellow- 
men by rendering myself worthy of their esteem. How far 


I shall succeed in gratifying this ambition is yet to be 
developed. Iam young and unknown to many of you. I 
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was born and have ever remained in the most humble walks 
of life. I have no wealthy or popular relations or friends to 
recommend me. My case is thrown exclusively upon the 
independent voters of the county, and, if elected, they will 
have conferred a favor upon me for which I shall be unre- 
mitting in my labors to compensate. But, if the good people 
in their wisdom shall see fit to keep me in the background, I 
have been too familiar with disappointments to be very much 
chagrined.”’ 
It was while he sat as a member for the county of 
Sangamon that Lincoln signed the protest on the sub- 
ject of slavery, in which he declared his belief 
that Congress had no power under the Con- 
stitution ‘‘to interfere with the institution in the 
different States.’’ This protest is here printed. 
A further statement in it was a belief that 
slavery ‘‘is founded on both injustice and 
bad policy, but that the promulgation of aboli- 
tion doctrines tends rather to increase than 
abate its evils.” 

The poem which Lincoln wrote in 1844, ona 
visit to the home of his childhood, is printed 
with a letter giving the circumstances in 
which it was written. He had gone to Indiana 
to aid in carrying the State for Clay, and thus 
visited his early home after an absence of 
fifteen years. He describes it as being ‘as 
unpoetical as any spot of the earth.”” In the 
lines he wrote, occur the following stanzas: 


“‘ My childhood’s home I see again 
And sadden with the view; 
And still, as memory crowds my brain, 
There’s pleasure in it too. 


O, memory! Thou midway world 
’Twixt earth and paradise, ’ 
Where things decayed and loved ones lost 
In dreamy shadows rise. 


And freed from all that’s earthly vile, 
Seems hallowed, pure, and bright, 
Like seems in some enchanted isle, 
All bathed in liquid light.” 
N.Y. Times. 


FOR THE BOYS OLD AND YOUNG. 
CapET Days. A Story of West Peint. By 
Captain Charles King. U. S. A. Illustrated. 
293 pp. I2mo,g0 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
The tule of this story sufficiently indicates 
its scope. Itis really a picture of life at West 


Point, just as some others of Captain King’s 
tales have been pictures of army life on the 
frontier. Something of the kind has been 
tried before, but never with the same knowl- 
edge, the same literary skill and the same 
honest and manly spirit. It is, indeed, their honest 
manliness that gives their greatest value to Captain 
King's military stories. He knows the life of which 
he speaks and depicts it with straightforward appre- 
ciation, and while he throws no artificial glamour 
around it, it is always the best side of it and not the 
worst that interests him most. The present story. will 
be of interest to boys, and it is one that boys may 
profitably read, because its standards are wholesome, 
manly and American. Philadelphia Times. 
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MISS WILKINS’ NOVEL. 


PEMBROKE. By Mary E. Wilkins. Illustrated, 330 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
This is Miss Wilkins’ first novel, for ‘Jane Field” 
was only a short story written large. ‘ Pembroke” is 
really a novel, having more than the single theme, 
yet keeping the one theme dominant and weaving the 
secondary motives intoharmony with it. Pembroke 
isthe name of the village where the scene-is placed, 
and the story is essentially a study of various types of 
New England pride and obstinacy. The patriarchal 
system which still survives in New England, as it is 
presented by Miss Wilkins, is an irresponsible domes- 
tic tyranny. Whena man and woman marry the 
stronger will secures control, and when that control is 
once established it is maintained with abso- 
lute and unrelenting force. It is often the 
hard, unyielding woman that governs the 
household, and the man becomes then a 
sufficiently abject creature. More often it 
is the man of whom the womankind and the 
children stand in terror and whose parental 
authority, based upon the patriarchal law of 
the Old Testament, is enforced with a hard 
severity that excludes all sympathy or ten- 
derness. Thisis the dreadful, dismal life of 
rural New England which Miss Wilkins has 
depicted with so much pathos, and in 
‘Pembroke ” he presents it in several of its 
aspects with artistic understanding and sym- 
pathy. Her own sweet feminine tenderness 
and her own sense of humor give charm to 
what must otherwise excite feelings of indig- 
nation, Even the hero of this story is so 
inexcusably and so abnormally obstinate, 
in spite of his human qualities, that it is 
hard to accept his portrait as truthful, but 
all the other characters are entirely con- 
vincing. They are true types, yet with a 
distinct individuality. The women, when 
they are not masterful, are real women, and 
the story of their sad lives is told with 
infinite pathos. It is only the power of will 
that can make such a life endurable to 
its victims, and the tyranny of the New England 
mind, that has imposed itself with such tremendous 
force upon a large part of the country, has not before 
been analyzed so relentlessly as it is in these studies 
of the intimate life of New England people. 
Philadelphia Times. 


DISEASES OF THE WILL. 


By Th. Ribot. Authorized translation from eighth 
French edition by Merwin-Marie Snell. 134 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents, postpaid, 

Professor Ribot’s able work, adequately translated 
by Merwin-Marie Snell, is an attempt from a study of 
its anomalies to draw conclusions regarding the 


From “ Pembroke.” 
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normal state or condition of the human will. The 
author followed the same method of treatment in the 
results which he has given of his studies concerning 
the memory. Grave difficulties confront the student 
in approaching the subject before us, for the will 
expresses itself in volitions which are, of necessity, 
unstable and inconstant manifestations, their activi- 
ties varying as widely as the causes which produce 
them. Experience, external and internal, limits our 
knowledge of the operations of the will. That every 
state of consciousness has a tendency to express 
itself by movement and action is, psychologically 
speaking, the fundamental principle of the will under 
its impulsive form. In the animal, consequently, 
activity is an end, an effect. Virchow has defined 
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the new-born child as ‘‘a mere spinal being.” Its 
activity is purely reflex and declares itself by a pro- 
fusion of movements; its education, therefore, will 
consist in suppressing and restraining the greater 
number of them. So long as the intellect is inopera- 
tive, desire is the most elementary form of life. But 
when the intellect has arisen; a new form of activity 
is produced to which is attached the name ‘“‘ideomo- 
tor.” The thought inhering in the phrase is that 
ideas are causes of movement. It is now accepted 
by scientists that the anatomical basis of all our 
mental states includes both motor and sensory ele- 
ments. For example, sight, touch, etc., imply move- 
ments of the eye and other members; and if the. 
movement is an essential element when we see an 
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object really, it must play the same part in ideal 
perception. * * * 

The author details a number of cases of interest to 
those outside of the medical fraternity, many striking 
examples are given of psychological instability and 
lack of co-ordination. It is to be remarked, further, 
that the transmission from the healthy to the patho- 
logical forms is almost insensible. The most reason- 
able have foolish impulses, but they are ineffective 
because they are checked and do not become active. 
The author is suggestive and convincing in his con- 
sideration of the normal and abnormal conditions of 
life, and a careful reading of this chapter brings help 
to those who may be seeking light upon the subject 
before us. Space forbids more than a commendation 
of a work which embraces discussions on impairment 
of voluntary attention, caprice and extinction of the 
will, The conclusions resulting from these investiga- 
tions are profound, and, while difficult of compre- 
hension as the abstractions of psychology are bound 
to be to the average mind, they amply reward careful 
and thoughtful consideration. Philadelphia Press. 


MR. DAVIS’S NEW VOLUME OF TALES. 


THE EXILES AND OTHER STORIES. By Richard 
Harding Davis. Illustrated. 221 pp. 1!2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 


‘‘ The Exiles,’’ which is the longest and most ambi- 
tious of thestories in this book, has the true ring in it. 
The transition from Fourteenth Street and Third 
Avenue, New York, to a fashionable quarter in Tan- 
giers is so easy. You gut a bank, you ruin widows 
and orphans whose money you hold in trust, and you 
depart. In Tangiers you are quite as safe as in any 
of the islands of the Pacific. Holcombe, who had 
been an honest, straightforward, and somewhat stern 
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District Attorney, knowing nothing but his duty, had 
brought many a culprit to justice. Holcombe, over- 
worked, goes to Tangiers for rest, and there he meets 
some kittle cattle. Meakim (Patrick) had gone into 
voluntary exile, and the New York municipality has 
been, say, a half million the poorer on that account, 
Then there was Lloyd Carroll, who was a shady per- 
sonage. He hadn’t made away with any portable 
property, but he wanted to steal another man's wife, 
What does the District Attorney find? That apart 
from their little failing these people are quite com- 
panionable. Then Winthrop Allen comes to beautify 
Tangiers. Allen is the type of the gentlemanly 
rascal. As for the rest of this story—the reader must 
seek it in the book. 

The six other stories in the book have been read 
before and include ‘‘ The Writing on the Wall,” 
another striking result of Mr. Davis’ voyage in the 
Mediterranean, and two of the very best of his 
stories in a line more distinctively his own, ‘‘ His Bad 
Angel” and ‘‘ An Anonymous Letter.” 

Neither namby-pambiness nor goody-goodiness is 
there in Mr. Davis. He never constructs a lay figure. 
He peoples his short stories with men and women 
who have blood coursing through their veins, and 
there comes from these not the coarser, but the more 
delicate of human aspirations. He is a masculine 
writer, and that is ever so much in his favor. 

N. Y. Times. 


OLD ENGLISH TOWNS. 


Town LIFE IN 1HE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. 
J. R. Green. In two volumes. 441, 476 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $4.50; by mail, $5.16. 

Mrs. J. R. Green, the widow of the well-known his- 

torian of the English people, has devoted herself for 

some years to the 

fulfilment of a task 

bequeathed to her 

by her husband, 

the study of various 

problems con- 

nected with the 

medizeval story of 

the English burghs. 

The outcome of her 

researches is now 

published in two 

volumes, each com- 

prisinz more than 

four hundred large 

octavo pages, 

under the collective 

title of ‘‘ Town Life 

] ” in the Fifteenth 
, ae Century.” The 

“ae field which the au- 

thor has_ under- 
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is one which has been comparatively untraversed. 
No country is so backward as England in respect of 
municipai history, whether this be considered from 
the popular or the scientific point of view. In the coun- 
tries of Continental Europe the importance of the 
investigation of the municipal institutions has been 
recognized and has.employed the erudition and in- 
genuity of a long succession of scholars. But when 
foreign students have attempted to draw English towns 
within the range of their generalizations, they have 
been confronted with a dearth of relevant and 
trustworthy materials. To make good this 
shortcoming, to picture provincial town life as 

it was in the England of the fifteenth century, 

Mrs. Green has had to undergo the labor of 
seeking out a mass of scattered and isolated 
details in county histories, archzeological jour- 

nals, reports of commissions, imperfect abstracts 

of town documents, parliamentary records, char- 

ters, and stray pamphlets. Under such circum- 
stances she must necessarily, as she is aware, 
expose herself to correction in minor particu- 

lars at the hands of experts possessed of local 
knowledge. At the same time she is justified 

in thinking that without an effort such as she 

has made to obtain a comprehensive view of 

the whole subject the student would be left open 

to the much graver errors arising from the want 

of some ascertained measure of proportion, and 

from the incapacity to distinguish in each town 

that which is normal from that which is indi- 
vidual or strange. 

The much-debated question of the origin of 
municipal institutions, and other contentious 
aspects of the subject,are in the first of these 
volumes set aside, and the author confines her- 
self to the sudden development of the boroughs 
in wealth and independence, which was inci- 
dental to the remarkable industrial revolution 
that in the fifteenth century transformed Eng- 
land from a producer of raw products into an 
exporter of manufactured goods. In the sec- 
ond volume she deals with topics which have 
long been pivots of controversy, and she is led 
by her researches to arrive at conclusions con- 
trary to those which are commonly accepted. 

N.Y. Sun. 


ANOTHER WEYMAN ROMANCE. 


THE MANIN Biack. By Stanley J. Weyman. _IIlus- 
trated by Wal Paget and H. M. Paget. 212 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
This story of adventures and hair-breadth escapes in 
the France of Richelieu's time is not quite as rich in 
incident or as thrilling as ‘‘ Under the Red Robe” 
or ‘‘A Gentleman of France.” It was first published 
in England, as a Christmas annual, last winter, but 
it bears traces of an earlier origin than those tales 
that have made Mr. Weyman's fame in this country. 
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‘“‘ The Man-in Black’’ has no love interest whatever, 
except that which concerns a forlorn, neglected wife 
and her brutal husband. There are no romantic 
youths and sentimental maidens in the tale. The 
hero is a little boy, born of a noble family in Perigord, 
stolen by gypsies, secured from them by a mounte- 
bank, and stolen, in turn, from the mountebank by a 
wicked astrologer.and alchemist. 

Nevertheless, the story has an appreciable charm, 
and some of its author's best qualities are exhibited 


“* If you want me to draw her horoscope ’ the Asirologer replied.” 
The Cassell Publishing Company. 


From ‘“‘ The Man in Black.” 


init. The great scene is a murder trial, with the gallery 
of the court thronged by masked women of fashion 
and the King and Cardinal among the spectators. 
The injustice and cruelty of such a function, under a 
tyrannical Government before. the. establishment of 
the jury system, are clearly set forth, and the dé- 
nouement, if abrupt, will probably be found satisfying. 

N. Y. Times. 


=J. M. Barrie’s new book on Thrums will probably 
be called ‘* The Sabbath Day.” 
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WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT 
RICHARD III? 

MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD, AND SOME 
OF His CONTEMPORARIES. With an Historical Drama 
on the Battle of Bosworth. By John Heneage Jesse. 
New edition, Two volumes. With a portrait and 
illustration, 344, 368 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.55. 

Mr. Francis P. Harper has done well to publish a 

new edition of the ‘‘ Memoirs of King Richard the 

Third,”’ by John Heneage Jesse, for the original work 

has been out of print for many years, and copies of it 

have been procurable only at great cost. The ques- 
tion whether Richard III was really the monster of 
wickedness depicted by Shakespeare, who followed 
the chroniclers of the Tudor period, was mooted by 
Horace Walpole in ‘Historic Doubts,’’ but it 
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remained for Mr. Jesse fo make it the subject of a 
rigorous historical inquiry in the light of contem- 
porary documents. It should be understood at the 
outset that no sweeping process of whitewashing is 
attempted in the two volumes which make up this 
work. The author believed that Richard III has 
justly been held responsible for the murder of his 
nephews, the sons of Edward IV, and he agreed 
with those who have assumed that the skeletons 
unearthed in the reign of Charles II, at the foot of a 
Stairway in the Tower, were those of the young Prin- 
cess. But hé also held, as the result of an impartial 
and first-hand investigation, that this crime was the 
only one with which Richardis justly chargeable, and 
that, had the outcome of the battle of Bosworth field 
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been different, he would have been treated by histor- 
ians at least as favorably as Henry IV and 
Edward IV, to each of whom the guilt of assassina- 
tion may be imputed on equally strong evidence. 
The murder of Richard II can be brought home to 
Henry IV, and that of Henry VI and of the latter's 
son, Edward, Prince of Wales, to Edward IV, quite 
as directly as can that of Edward V and his young 
brother, the Duke of York, to Richard III. Why, 
then, should Richard III be described as a monster 
without precedent or parallel even among medizval 
sovereigns ? 

A MISSIONARY’S LETTERS. 


JAMES GILMOUR AND His Boys. By Richard Lovett, 
M. A., author of “ James Gilmour of Mongolia.’ With 
a map and many illustrations. 288 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.00. 


This fresh account of James Gilmour, of Mongolia, is 
chiefly concerned with his later years. Mr. Lovett 
has already in a previous volume told the life story of 
the brave missionary ; here it is largely the man him- 
self who speaks through the letters sent during the 
last few years of his career to his two young sons at 
school in England. In these letters we get some 
vivid glimpses of the hard life led by the writer in 
the field of work which he chose for himself, and 
some exceedingly interesting particulars about the 
Chinese and Mongols among whom he spent so many 


years. The book is fully and admirably illustrated. 


Publishers’ Circular. 


A ROMANCE FROM THE RUSSIAN. 


THE Two-LEGGED WoLF. A Romance. By N.N. 
Karazin. ‘Translated from the Russian by Boris Lanin. 
322 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 90 cents; paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


This story has much smack and flavor about it. It 
tells of the advance of the ‘‘ White Blouses,”’ or the 
Russian soldiers, through the Khanate. You have 
the gallop of the Cossacks, the steady push of the 
infantry, the dash of the Turkoman, with accounts 
of many wolves, two or four footed. who infest that 
God-forsaken portion of Asia. Why thestory is so good 
is because it gives the characteristics of the Russian 
officers and soldiers. 

The romance takes its title from Mirza Atam Kul, 
the pirate of the desert. Atam Kul had held a place 
in the Russian service, and then plotted against 
his former friends. While with the Russians he had 
fallen in love with Natalia. Natalia Martinova is a 
woman of rather ambiguous character, who had had 
ason, Petka, the father being a good-for-nothing 
Russian officer, Sergei Nikolaivitch Rovitch. Long 
before, Natalia had learned to despise Sergei. She 
follows the expedition of Khiva asa nurse. 

The author makes hera Sister of Charity. She 
cares for the wounded, and is beloved by all the 
soldiers. It is a wounded Cossack, Golovin, who 
watches over her. She marries and according to the 
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author, she is now happy in Central Asia. 


force. 


GILBERT PARKER’S NEW NOVEL. 


Parker, author of 
“ Pierre and his Peo- 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library, paper, 40 cents; 


THE TRESPASSER. 
“‘ The Translation of a Savage, 
ple,” etc. 


By Gilbert 


” 


by mail, 45 cents. 

‘“‘The Trespasser’’ is a romance of to-day, a 
romance withal, and no mere transcript of the 
times. One Gaston Belward comes to England 
from Canada with his half-bred attendant, 
Jacques Brillon, to claim his title to Ridley 
Court. He is a man of splendid martial pres- 
ence, with something at once heroic and bar- 
barous in his manner and look; for if in his 
veins there is a strain of Indian and of French 
blood, there is yet in his face the image of 
Sir Gaston Robert Belward, who fell at Naseby 
by the side of Rupert. He knows his own 
history, and isin no wise ashamed of it; how 
his father, through the machination of an 
envious younger brother, left home in a rage 
and dwelt the rest of his yearsin the Far North; 
how he married a beautiful half-breed, and how 
after his parents’ death, Gaston himself went 
on living a half-savage life, traveling into 
many lands, but always with his birthright 
before him, and confidently biding his time. 
And certainly he bears himself superbly in the 
presence of his astonished grandparents. After 
a dinner he tells his story to Sir William and 
Lady Belward. 

Gaston's past has made him what he is, and 
that is-a personality, startlingly picturesque, yet 
fascinating to all. His grandparents accept 
him, the gentry of the county pay court to 
him, and even the sinister uncle who wrecked 
his father’s life, and whom upon first meeting 
beneath floors; succumbs to his masterful charm. 
He is successful with all women, and notably 
with three—a gypsy girl, Audree, whom he 
befriends in court; the rector’s granddaughter, 
Alice, who proves to be his father's natural 
child; and Delia Gasgoyne, a fine product of 
nineteenth century culture, whom he consents, 
upon his grandmother's request, to marry. It 
is unnecessary to detail the progress of Gas- 
ton in his contact with Old World civiliza- 
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The story 
has a plenty of local coloring, and shows dramatic 
N. Y. Times, 
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substantial ground for the hope of much better 
things. Philadelphia Press. 


THE RUBICON. 


By F. E. Benson, author of ‘‘ Dodo.”’ 311 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


Mr. E, F. Benson is indisputably gifted. He is one 
of the uppermost class in England, and he has proved 
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tion. Though ever restless, and when re- 
minded of it by his devoted Canadian servant, 
Jacques, madly eager for the wild life of prairie and 
<amp, he moves steadily on and upward. * * * 
The story ends abruptly, but throughout it all the 
most pleasing sign, perhaps, is the superior self- 
control displayed by the writer. Mr. Parker is 
wisely less lavish of adjective and of incident than 
when he wrote ‘Mrs. Falchion,"”’ and he offers 


his title to the place by standing in a critical attitude 
above his class. The light he flashed upon it in 
“Dodo” was sufficiently searching ; it is less broad 
but rather more intense in “ The Rubicon.’ Mr. 
Benson shows us people of the best breeding, who 
talk far better than such people commonly do, but 
who act in somewhat the same peculiar way they act 
in life. 
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Now the situation in ‘‘ The Rubicon” is very 
natural and simple; almost indeed, the like of that in 
‘Daniel Deronda.’ Eva, the heroine, marries as 
Gwendolen did, and similarly and too late repents. 
We are bound to say that her treatment of her hus- 
band, Lord Hayes, is deplorable, and doubtless most 
readers will find him a far more tolerable person than 
the colorless youth, Reginald Davenport, with whom 
Lady Hayes suddenly finds herself in love. Reginald, 
it is well to know, has discovered in his breast a 
passion as strong for Lady Hayes, albeit he is mean- 
while engaged to marry a delightful girl named 


Redrawn from J//ustvated American. 


Gertrude. As an indication of the heroine’s char- 
acter, here’s an extract from her highly improving 
conversation : 

“¢ That’s what I want,’ she said. 


‘I want to develop 
and open. I fully believe the world is very interesting, but 
I am like a blind man being told about a sunset. It con- 
veys nothing tome. And I don't believe that fifty million 
Sunday-schools and mothers’ meetings would do it for me. 
It must touch me somehow else. Religion and philanthropy 
are not the keys. I long to find out what the keys are.’ 
‘It’s a pity you ‘don’t want to marry,’ said Percy (her 
brother.) ‘How do you know I don’t want to marry ?’ 
‘ You’ve told me so yourself, plenty of times. You said 
only a few weeks ago that you thought all men most 
uninteresting.’ ‘Yes, I know. But I'm not so egotistical 
as not to suspect that the fault is mine. I don’t know any 
man well, except you, and I don’t think that you are at all 
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interesting. If only I could be certain’ Eva broke off sud- 
denly, but Percy asked her what she wished to be certain 
about. ‘If I could be certain that I was right—right for me 
that is—certain that for me life and men and women were 
quite uninteresting. I don'tthink I should mind so much. 
l would cease thinking about it altogether. I might even, 
‘each in the Sunday-school. If all things are uninteresting, 
( may as well do that, and cease to expect interest in any- 
thing.’ ”” Philadelphia Press. 


MISS HARRADEN’S SHORT STORIES. 


IN VARYING Moons. By Beatrice Harraden, author 
of “Ships That Pass in the Night.” 286 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
45 cents. 
Following the usual custom of a writer who has 
made a lucky hit, the author of ‘‘ Ships That Pass in 
the Night’’ has gathered a number of short stories, 
some of them evidently very early experiments, to 
make a second book. The longest of these stories, 
and the only one of much importance, ‘At the 
Green Dragon,” vould very well stand alone. It is 
much more agreeable than Miss Harraden’s clinical 
study of consumption, in that it is entirely whole- 
some and good humored. It is just a little fanciful, 
and its simplicity a little strained, but it is a bright 
and pretty story that will give the reader pleasure. 
There is nothing else in the book as good as this. 
Sometimes, as in ‘‘ The Painter and His Picture,” 
Miss Harraden is weakly colloquial, and sometimes, 
as in ‘‘ The Old Umbrella Mender,” is weakly fantas- 
tic, but it is not necessary to take too seriously a 
_volume like this, which probably owes its origin to 
the necessity recognized among publishers of taking 
instant advantage of a first success. 
Phi'adelphia Times. 


Miss Harraden was born in London, and received 
the earlier part of her education in Dresden. After- 
ward she studied in several English colleges, and in 
1883 took her degree of B. A., both in classics and 
mathematics, at the London University. Her father, 
Samuel Harraden, is an authority on music, and the 
whole family seems to have inherited his tastes, so 
that their bright little sitting room at Hampstead is 
always littered with music and different instruments. 
Miss Harraden herself, even during her college life, 
practised on the violoncello, and her father attributes 
the nervous exhaustion from which she soon began 
to suffer to the enthusiasm with which she devoted 
herself to her music. 

Her friends say that whatever Beatrice Harraden 
undertakes she will do with her whole soul, and 
unfortunately her physique is not equal to the strain 
to which she puts it. After taking her degree she 
wrote several short stories for the magazines, and it 
is these stories, with several which had not yet 
appeared which make up her new book, ‘“ In Vary- 
ing Moods." About this time she was introduced to 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, who, as well as Mr. William 
Blackwood, gave her much encouragement. But 
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he had only begun her work when she became very 
ill and lost the use of her right hand through entire 
failure of the ulnar nerve by overstrain in writing 
and ’cello playing. 

She was sent to Switzerland, and it is to that era of 
her life that we owe “ Ships that Pass in the Night.” 
On her return she fell ill again, but a shrewd physi- 
cian set her to work again, telling her that nervous 
force was better ‘‘ out than in.’’ Under his care she 
regained some of her vitality. Writing was difficult. 
Miss Harraden was too nervous—she says too irri- 
table—for dictation, and she ‘‘loathed”’ a type- 
writer. Her book was therefore written with the 
greatest difficulty, sometimes with the right and 
sometimes with the left hand, but she never rewrote 
apage. Her MS. is as neat and fine as Charlotte 
Bronte’s, though there is something in the actual 
handwriting and certain tricks of punctuation that 
remind one of George Eliot. 

After the appearance of her first book, which is 
now in its thirteenth edition, Miss Harraden received 
innumerable letters from people expressing their 
appreciation. Many distinguished people made their 
way to the little home at Hampstead. In one week 
she received a message of encouragement from one 
of the two greatest dignitaries of the Church of 
England, while a local curate preached against her 
book under the inisleading title of ‘‘A Doctrine of 
Despair.” In a word, she was famous. But she has 
so far resisted the temptation to rush into print. She 
will write a new novel, however, during her sojourn 
in this country. Her father is a stern critic, and his 
daughter says that after passing through the fire of 
his criticism ‘‘ nothing else matters.”’ 

There is no more enthusiastic supporter of woman 
suffrage than is Miss Harraden. She takes the 
deepest interest in the social and political position of 
woman. She is an earnest advocate for their higher 
education, and is prevented only by her ill health 
from joining actively in pioneering work 
for women. N.Y. Sun. 


OUT OF BOHEMIA. 


A Story OF PARIS STUDENT-LIFE. By 
Gertrude Christian Fosdick. Illustrated. 
236 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00, 


Beryl Carrington was an American girl 
from the South, and she wanted to paint 
and went to Paris. She had a number 
of adventures, which the author of ‘‘ Out 
of Bohemia” recounts. Her mi:take was 
that, being highly unconventional, she 
tried to live in Paris under the same 
rule of freedom which her ccuntry per- 
mits. She was only ‘‘one of the many who have 
tried the same policy with the same deplorable re- 
results.” At her boarding house Beryl meets two 
American students—Georges Latour, who is a very 
bad young man, and Clay Sargent, who is a very ex- 
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emplary one. Beryl loves the bad Georges, and he 
sacrifices her to his mistress Gabrielle. 

Then a very swell young man, Harold Bertram, 
intervenes. It is Clay who would probably have 
made Beryl the better husband. Georges kills him- 
self, Bertram sails to America, and Beryl comes 
home, when it is supposable that she makes Bertram 
happy. As to Clay, he is left out in the cold. Bohe- 
mia to an ordinary American girl is not a good coun- 
try. N. Y. Times. 

NOTES. 

=Beatrice Harraden’s ‘‘ New Book of the Fairies” 
will be republished in this country by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

=Richard Harding Davis has written a story 
entitled ‘‘ The Writing on the Wall.” The scene is 
laid in Egypt. 

=‘ The Jungle book,’ a collection of stories of 
animal life by Rudyard Kipling is announced by the 
Century Company. 

=The Century Company publish a new Life of 
Roger Williams, “the pioneer of religious liberty,” 
by Oscar S. Straus. 

=A volume of short stories entitled ‘“‘ The Phan- 
toms of the Footbridge,’ by Charles Egbert Craddock, 
is coming from the press. 

=T. Y. Crowell & Co. have ready an historical and 
critical treatise on ‘‘ Modern Socialism and Social 
Reform,” by Prof. Richard T. Ely. 

=A volume of the late Phillips Brooks, with the 
title ‘‘ Essays and Addresses,” on literary subjects, 
will be published in the autumn by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

=Hall Caine is engaged upon a Life of Christ. 
He will approach the subject from a new point of 
view, and make a book that will prove popular 
reading 
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=Thomas Wentworth Higginson has transferred 
the publication of his works—thirteen in all—from 
Lee & Shepard to Longmans, Green & Co., of 
New York. 


=‘ The Inquest of the Ages’’ is the title of Walter 
Besant's new novel, a story of modern English life. 
Mr. Besant is busy with another new book which is 
to be called ‘‘ A Crown Windfall.” 


=Rev. S. R. Crockett, the author of ‘ The Stickit 
Minister,” will soon publish a story under the title of 
‘The Killing Time.”” Mr. Crockett first wrote over 
the zom de plume of Ford Bereton. , 


=An edition de luxe of Mr. Crockett’s ‘‘Stickit 
Minister,” with initial letters, head and tail pieces, and 
larger illustrations by Joseph Pennell and others, will 
be published in the Autumn. N. Y. Times. 


=The Pu'nams announce that they will hereafter 
issue, under the title of the Incognito Library, the 
American edition of the Pseudonym Library, form- 
erly published by the Cassell Publishing Company as 
the Unknown Library. 


='‘ The Manual of the Study of Handwriting and 
Documents,” with especial reference to the methods 
to be employed for the detection of fraud and falsifi- 
cation, by Persifor Frazer, will soon be issued by J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 

=Besides the ‘‘History”’ of Egypt, upon which 
Professor Flinders Petrie is engaged, he is also writ- 
ing a series of folk-tales of the Egyptians, the first 
volume of which will appear in July, accompanied 
with illustrations by Mr. Tristram Ellis. 

=Prof. Henry A. Beers, of Yale, whose occasional 
graceful magazine stories have made a favorable 
impression, will issue through Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co., ‘‘A Suburban Pastoral and Other Tales,”’ dealing 
chiefly with modern American life in small towns. 


=Portraits of Miss Beatrice Harradan, author of 
“*Ships that Pass in the Night,” and Jane Barlow, 
author of ‘Irish Idylls’’ and ‘‘ Bogland Studies,” are 
printed in Zhe Critic of May 12. A biographical 
sketch of Miss Barlow fills a page of the same num- 
ber. 

=‘ Mary Fenwick’s Daughter ” is the title of a new 
novel by the popular author Beatrice Whitby, which 
appears in Appletons’ successful Town and Country 
Library. As the name indicates, some of the charac- 
ters described in Miss Whitby’s first novel will reap- 
pear in this, 

=‘ An Initial Experience, and Other Stories,” is 
the title of a new volume edited by Captain Charles 
King, who writes the first romance, which gives its 
name to the book. Most of the others are by officers 
of the army, each giving a varied and peculiar flavor 
of adventure to the stories. 

=The volume of Professor Freeman's “ History of 
Sicily,” left by the author in manuscript at the time 
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he died, will be issued by Macmillan & Co. It 
covers the period from the tyranny of Dionysios to 
the death of Agatholdes. The author's son-in-law, 
Arthur J. Evans, has edited it and added notes to it. 

N. Y. Times, 


=Series of portraits of Cardinal Gibbons, Lord 
Rosebery and Richard Harding Davis, appear in the 
department of ‘‘Human Documents” in the June 
Mc Clure's Magazine, One of Rudyard Kipling's 
greatest stories, amply illustrated, appears in the 
same number. There is also a story by Octave 
Thanet. 


=G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that they will 
issue at once, in their Questions of the Day Series, 
‘‘Common Sense Applied to Woman Suffrage,” a 
statement of the reasons which justify the demand to 
extend the suffrage to women, with consideration of 
the arguments against such enfranchisement, by Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, M. D. N. Y. Times. 


=Mrs. Forrester, the author of ‘‘I have Lived and 
Loved,” ‘‘ Diana Carew,” etc., has written a new 
novel, which the Lippincotts will publish about June 
7th, The book is, as is all fiction nowadays, a novel 
with a purpose. The title is, ‘The Light of Other 
Days,” and the author has preached a figurative ser- 
mon through the varied people who cluster together 
in her pages. 


=The eleventh volume of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.’s_ edition of Thoreau’s works will contain 
‘‘Familiar Letters,’’ a collection said to ‘exhibit 
him in more sportive and even trivial moods than 
those grave essays in the epistolary form selected by 
Emerson twenty-nine years ago and published with 
a view of exhibiting his departed friend as ‘the 
perfect Stoic.’”” 


=In conjunction with T. Fisher Unwin of London, 
D. Appleton & Co., will publish an almost epoch- 
making work by Prof. William Martin Conway, called 
“Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram Hima- 
layas,” with three hundred illustrations anda map. 
Besides its high scientific value, it is certain to take 
rank among the most readable works of a class asso- 
ciated in English with such names as Whymper, 
Stephen and Tyndall. N.Y. Post, 


=In view of the recent complications on the 
“Mosquito Coast” of Nicaragua, the article on this 
region written by Dr. Robert N. Keely, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, in the Popular Science Monthly for June, is 
timely and particularly interesting. Dr. Keely had 
some distressful adventures when he was in Nicaragua; 
he and his party passed from abundance at the table 
of a native prince to a region where the food was 
inferior and good cooks scarce The article is pre- 
sented in true literary style, and is illustrated with 
views of Bluefields and vicinity, and with pictures 

of natives, photographed by the author. 
Boston Commonwealth. 
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=Ginn and Company issue “‘ Grimm's Fairy Tales,” 
edited by Sarah E. Wiltse. Stories illustrating kind- 
ness to animals and the unity of life in a variety of 
conditions are collected in the first volume with such 
type, pictures and arrangement as will appeal at once 
to the youngest readers. A wider range of subjects 
will appear in the second volume, but the same 
adherence to moral values is observed; the cruel 
stepmother, the successful trickster and the amply 
rewarded shirk, all being eliminated. Some stories 
valuable to the student of classic myths, but of 
doubtful worth for children, have been entirely 
omitted. 


=There has been recently published a brochure 
embodying a brief sketch of Mr. Charles L. Tiffany, 
and of the house which he founded and still directs. 
In it the history of New York for half a century past 
is briefly traced, and events in the history of the 
nation are incidentally noted. The house of Tiffany 
& Co. occupies a unique position in its relation to the 
development of the fine arts and the beautiful crea- 
tions of our nation and century. From an extensive 
mass of material the writer of the brochure, George 
Frederick Heydt, has gathered many things of suffi- 
cient interest to reward the reader for the time spent 
in its perusal. Exchange. 


—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue a very 
interesting pamphlet of thirty-two pages, entitled 
“Good Literature.’ It is divided into three parts. 
The first part contains the opinions of eminent men 
who favor the use of literature in schools. In part 
two are given the methods of using literature adopted 
by the Superintendents of Schools in Chicago, Spring- 
field, Brooklyn, New York, and other cities. The third 
part contains a graded list of literary masterpieces 
suitable for school use. There is an interesting intro- 
duction to the whole, showing that the aim of the 
publishers has been in supplying good literature in a 
cheap form. There is given also an index of the 
seventy-six educators represented, and an index of 
the authors whose works are described. 


=Mr. B. F. Stevens will complete, in the course of 
this year, the first series, in twenty-five volumes, of 
his fac-similes of manuscripts in European archives 
relating to America during the years 1773-83. Mr. 
Stevens finds that increasing infirmities prevent him 
from carrying out his plan of publishing a second 
series, comprising Military and Naval papers relating 
to the campaigns and events of the Revolution. He 
wishes to devote the evening of his life to finishing 
his great Catalogue-Index to the large mass of manu- 
scripts relating to America which he has been able to 
peruse in the archives of England, France, Holland 
and Spain, from the Paris Treaty of 1763 down to the 
Treaty of Peace at Paris in 1783. ‘‘ With the aid of 
this Catalogue-Index,” he says, ‘‘a younger man can 
Carry out the series of Fac-similes of Military and 
Naval papers.”’ Critic. 
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=A book that is sure to arouse interest is to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine & 
Co., in the shape of a novel by Olivia Shakspeare, 
entitled ‘‘ Love on a Mortal Lease.’’ Mrs. Shaks- 
peare is not as yet known as an author, but most 
people have been aware for some time that she had 
inclination, and a genuine talent, in that direction. 
She is a great friend of Mrs. Craigie (‘‘John Oliver 
Hobbes”’), who has, perhaps, persuaded her to seek 
publicity. Mrs. Shakspeare is a lady of singular 
personal beauty, and at the Yellow Book dinner, 
when she sat on Mr. George Moore's left, Mrs. 
Craigie being upon his right, everyone who did not — 
know her was inquiring her name. She is said to 
have an accomplished pen, and to be a keen student 
of life and character. Critic. 


=Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay, author of the “ His- 
tory of the Navy,” is a son of a well-known mission- 
ary in China and Japan, now President of the 
Maclay Theological Seminary at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mr. Maclay graduated from Syracuse University in 
1885, obtained a post-graduate degree, devoted him- 
self to the study of American history and spent 
considerable time in France and England pursuing 
his studies and gathering information for his ‘“* His- 
tory of the Navy.” He edited the journal of his 
great-grandfather, William Maclay, which was pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. about four years ago, 
and has contributed articles to Harpers, The Century, 
and other magazines, upon topics connected with 
naval history. Mr. Maclay is an occasional con- 
tributor to the New York 77ibune. Critic. 


=Says the Critic's Lounger: Zhe Speaker learns 
with “surprise and incredulity that both Mudie’s 
and Smith's have refused to add Mr. George Moore's 
new novel, ‘Esther Waters,’ to their libraries. It is 
difficult to know upon what possible ground they can 
have arrived at this very foolish decision, Mr. 
Moore speaks plainly upon many subjects, and on 
some we are not prepared to deny that he uses a 
plainness of speech which is not altogether agree- 
able. But no one can pretend that ‘ Esther Waters’ 
is in any sense of the word an immoral book.” I 
suppose that Messrs. Mudie and Smith thought it 
was time to draw the line somewhere, and they drew 
it at ‘‘ Esther Waters.’’ The time was, and that not 
so very long ago, either, when, if I remember aright, 
Mr. Moore's novels were not even allowed to be pub- 
lished in England, and he was obliged to do what 
Oscar Wilde did with ‘‘Salome’’—go to France to 
publish them. He has gained a point in getting his 
books into the language, so he should not grumble 
because the libraries refuse them. 


=Mr. John Brisben Walker has decided to move the 
editorial and manufacturing departments of Zhe Cos- 
mopolitan to the green hills of Irvington. Mr, Walker 
has bought a fine piece of property there, and has 
already moved into the dwelling-house that now stands 
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on it, which he will make his own home. On the slope 
of a hill within a stone’s throw of the Hudson he will 
build his printing-office. The plans for this model 
building are being made by McKim, Mead & White. 
The editorial rooms will, of course, be in the same 
building, and instead of the noise of the Sixth Avenue 
Elevated Road that now pervades them, their stillness 
will be broken only by the twitter of birds, or the 
rhythmic stroke of the paddle-wheels of the steam- 
boats in the Hudson below. Mr. Walker expects to 
move into the new building in the Fall, and hopes that 
in time all the employés of the office—editors, com- 
positors, pressmen, bookkeepers, mailing-clerks, sev- 
eral hundred people in all, will make their home at 
Irvington and have their cottages within sight of the 
factory’s classic outlines, and also within sight of 
Sunnyside, the home of Washington Irving, which is 
within a short distance of the place. Critic. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


A. B. C.— 

There are several musical settings to the song of 
De Musset’s, which is quoted by George Du Maurier in 
the May Harfer’s instalment of “ Trilby.”” The English 
translation that here follows the French verses appears in 
print for the first time : 

L 
“‘ Bonjour, Suzon, ma fleur des Lois! 
Es-tu toujours la plus jolie ? 
Je reviens, tel que tu me vois, 
D’un grand voyage en Italie! 
Du paradis j’ai fait le tour— 
Jai fait des vers—j’ai fait l’amour . 
Mais que t’ importe! 
Mais que t’ importe ! 
Je passe devant ta maison : 
Ouvre ta porte! 
Ouvre ta porte! 
Bonjour, Suzon ! 


Il, 


“Je t’ai vue au temps des lilas, 
Ton cceur joyeux venait d’éclore, 
Et tu disais : ‘je ne veux pas, 
Je ne veux pas qu’ on m’ aime encore.’ 
Qu ’as-tu fait depuis mon départ ? 
Qui part trop tét revient trop tard. 
Mais que m’ importe ? 
Mais que m’ importe ? 
Je passe devant ta maison : 
Ouvre ta porte ! 
Ouvre ta porte! 
Bonjour, Suzon !”’ 


THE MORNING SERENADE. 
I. 
Suzanne, my forest flower, awake ! 
And is thy beauty matchless still ? 
Behold me here for thy dear sake, 
A pilgrim from the Pincien hill, 
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’Midst scenes that waft the soul above, 
I wrought my rhymes and sang of love. 
Ah, fickle thing ! what carest thou ? 

My stand beside thy door I take,— 
Lift up the latch, receive me now. 

My stand beside thy door I take,— 
Awake, Suzanne! Suzanne, awake! 


Il. 
Thy heart first blossomed in the spring, 
The lilac tree was budding fain, 
“ Let no one seek,” I heard thee sing, 
‘* Let no one seek my love again.” 
And did I share the rover’s fate ? 
Who goes too soon returns too late. 
I care not—I—no more than thou ! 
My stand beside thy door I take,— 
Lift up the latch, receive me now. 
My stand beside thy door I take,— 
Awake, Suzanne! Suzanne, awake ! 
Alfred De Musset, translated by 
Maurice McCarthy O’ Leary. 
M. G, R.— 
The following is from Book News of April, 1888: 
Gertrude Bloede (‘ Stuart Sterne ’’) was born in Dresden, 
Saxony, on the roth of August, 1845. In 1850 the family 
came to America, in consequence of the German Revolution 
of ’48, in which Dr. G. Bloede took an active part, and after 
living for a time in various other States of the Union, finally 
settled in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1861. 
the English language quite her own, and published the 


Miss Bloede has made 


following volumes of verse: “ Angelo,’ issued in 1877, 
“ Giorgio,” in 1881, and “ Beyond the Shadow,” in 1888. 
She published in 1892 “The Story of Two Lives,” a 
romance of strength and much simplicity. 
“Stuart Sterne’? appeared in Zhe Magazine of Poetry, 
April, 1894. 


J. E. P.— 

Mrs. Mona Caird is the name of an English authoress, 
whese maiden name was Allison. She has written, “ Whom 
Nature Leadeth,” “One that Wins,’’ and many magazine 
articles. 


Mrs. S. B.— 
Mary Joanna Safford, 1308 R Street, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. D. M. 
New York City. 


J. BR 
The two lines on music are quoted from Walter Savage 
Landor’s “ Gebir”’: 
“OQ that I ne’er had learned the tuneful art! 
It always brings us enemies or love,” 


M. I. S.— 


Mr. Thomas Koddy, of Erie County, Pa., supplies the fol- 
lowing information: The American who lies buried in West- 
minster Abbey is George Peabody. His body lies in the 
Nave of the Abbey along with that of Dr. Livingston and 
others. Mr. Peabody died in 1869, and this mark of a 
nation’s esteem was thought due his great philanthropy. A 
monument of his worth and munificence is the Peabody 
Library at Baltimore, Md. 


A portrait of 


Lowrey, care of Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
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— 
“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods ; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not man the less, but Nature more.”’ 
Byron's “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” stanza 178. 


OBITUARY. “ 

PrRoFEssOR HENRY Mor ey, LL. D., the distinguished 
author and lecturer, died at Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, 
May 14. He was born in London on September 15, 1822, 
and was educated at the Moravian School, Neuwied-on-the- 
Rhine, and at King’s College, London, of which college he 
was afterwards an Honorary Fellow. He practiced medicine 
at Madeley, Shropshire, from 1844 till 1848, and tried suc- 
cessfully, during two years at Liscard, Liverpool, the method 
of school-keeping described by him in No. 200 of Household 
Words. This project he gave up, somewhat unwillingly, in 
1851, offers having been made that led him to settle in Lon- 
don as a journalist, in association with Household Words and 
the Examiner, of which latter paper he afterwards was 
editor. . 

He was English Lecturer at King’s College from 1857 to 
1865, and from 1865 to 1889 was Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature at University College, London. Upon 
his retirement to Carisbrooke in 1889 he was made Emeritus 
Professor of this institution. He was Examiner in English 
Language, Literature, and History to the University of Lon- 
don from 1870 to 1875, and during a second term of five 
years from 1878 to 1883. From 1878 to 1889 he was also 
Professor of English Language and Literature at Queen’s 
College, London. In 1879 the honorary degree of LL. D. was 
conferred upon him by the University of Edinburgh. From 
1882 until 1889 he was Principal of University Hall, London. 

Professor Morley is the author of “ How to Make Home 
Unhealthy,” published in 1850; “‘ A Defence of Ignorance,” 
1851; “ Life of Palissy, the Potter,” 1852; “ Life of Jerome 
Carden,” 1854; “ Life of Cornelius Agrippa,” 1856; “ Life 
of Clement Marot,’”’ 1870; “ Essays in Household Words,’’ 
reprinted 1857 as “Gossip”; ‘* Memoirs of Bartholomew 
Fair,” 1857; two volumes of “ Fairy Tales,’’ 1859 and 1860; 
“English Writers Before Chaucer,’’ vol. i, 1864, vol. ii, part 
1,“ From Chaucer to Dunbar,” 1867; new issue planned 
for about twenty volumes, vols. i to vi, 1887 to 1890; and 
“Journal of a London Playgoer,” from 1857 to 1866, pub- 
lished in 1866. He edited, with notes, Steele and Addi- 
son’s “ Spectator,”’ in 1868, and published “ Tables of English 
Literature,” in 1873 (twenty-eighth thousand in 1890); “A 
Library of English Literature,” in five volumes, 1874-80; 
and a sketch of “ English Literature in the Reign of Victo- 
ria,” being vol. 2000 of the Tauchnitz Collection, 1881. He 
edited, in 1886, “ Florio’s Montaigne,’’ and, in five volumes, 
“ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.”” He edited for Messrs. Rout. 
ledge “ Morley’s Universal Library,” in sixty-three volumes, 
followed by “‘ The Carisbrooke Library,’ begun in 1889, and 
also “ Cassell’s National Library,’’ founded in 1886. 

Evening Telegraph. 

At West Chester, May 6, in the Chester County Hospital, 
PHitip MAGUIRE, for 21 years a member of the local staff of the 
Daily Local News, died of heart affection, aged 35 years. For 
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some time he had been agent there for the United Press, and 
also did work for several papers as news correspondent. He 
possessed to a marked degree the ability to write verse of 
a more than ordinary value, and this made him a warm per- 
sonal friend of James Whitcomb Riley. He leaves one 
child, a son, his wife having died four years ago. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Tuomas C. LATTo, the Scottish poet, died in Brooklyn, 
on Saturday evening. He was born in Scotland in 1818, 
and was educated at St. Andrew’s University. He became 
one of the group of litterateurs that contributed to Black- 
wood’s Magazine in its palmy days, and made it famous. 
Christopher North (Professor Wilson) was one of his warmest 
friends, and the late Hew Ainslie, of Louisville, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Lord Macaulay, Lord Jefirey, Sidney Smith, Lord 
Neaves, and Sheriff Allison, author of the ponderous “ His- 
tory of Europe,’’ were among his most congenial associates. 
For a time Mr. Latto acted as private secretary to Professor 
Aytoun, and in that capacity and by the strength of his own 
writings, became one of the best-known literary men in 
Scotland. In 1847 he published his first volume of poems, 
“The Minister’s Kailyard,’”’ and it was well received by the 
press and reviews in Great Britain. Mr. Latto came to this 
country in 1851, and for many years was engaged in literary 
and journalistic work. Fora while he edited the Scortish- 
American Journal, and afterwards held positions on the 
New York Zimes and other papers. In 1892 he published 
in Scotland a volume containing a number of his most recent 
poems on Scottish and American subjects, and translations 
from the Danish. He was especially fond of Norse poetry. 
Mr. Latto’s declining years were spent in happy retirement, 
surrounded by his books and family. While as enthusiastic 
about Scotland as a Scot can be, he was none the less patri- 
otic as an American citizen. Exchange. 


Major JosEPH KIRKLAND, the author of “ Zury, the 
Meanest Man in Spring County,” “The MacVeys,” “ The 
Captain of Company K,”’ etc., died in Chicago on April 29 
of heart disease. Major Kirkland was born at Geneva, 
N. Y., in 1830, and came of a family noted for scholars, 
teachers, and authors. He was a lawyer by profession, but 
devoted most of his time to writing. He served through the 
war and has used his experiences happily in his books. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Mrs. FRANCES ELIZABETH BARROW died in New York 
city on May 7. She was born in 1822, at Charleston, S. C., 
and began to write in 1855, under the pen-name of “ Aunt 
Fanny.” Her stoties for children enjoyed an immense pop- 
ularity on both sides of the Atlantic, and were afterwards 
gathered in the following series: ‘ Little Pet Books,” 3 vols.; 
*‘ Good Little Hearts; or, Stories about Children who Tried 
to be Good and to do Good,” 4° vols.; “The Nightcap 
Series,’ 6 vols.; ‘The Pop-Gun Stories,” 6 vols.; and 
“‘ The Six Mitten Books,’’ 6 vols. She also wrote a novel, 
“The Wife’s Stratagem,” and “The Letter G.”’ 
actively interested in education, and was for some time one 
of the officers of the Juvenile Asylum. Critic. 


She was 


=Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has three books under 
consideration for acceptance by the publishers. One 
is a volume of his own poems, the others English 
translations of Russian and Italian fiction. 
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EROS AND THE BEE. 


The Love-god on a day 
Wandered the hives among, 
To steal a comb away, 

And by a bee was stung. 


And all his finger tips 
Tingled, and with his lips 
Blowing his hand, he skips, 
And stamps upon the lea, 


To Cypris then he hies, 
And shows the cruel sting, 
And bitterly he cries : 

‘ How can so small a thing 


Raise such a mighty ache ? 
His mother, laughing, spake : 
‘ Thyself, though small, canst make 
Like mischief as the bee.’ 
From “ Zhe Jdylis of Theocritus,” 
translated into English verse 
by James Henry Hallard. 


THE SPHINX SPEAKS. 


Carved by a mighty race whose vanished hands 
Formed empires more destructible than f, 
In sultry silence I forever lie, 

Mapped in the shifting garment of the sands: 


Below me, Pharaoh's scintillating bands 
With clashings of loud cymbals have passed by, 
And the eternal reverence of the sky 

Falls royally on me and all my lands. 


The7record of the future broods in me; 
I have with worlds of blazing stars been crowned, 
But none my subtle mystery hath known 
Save one, who made his way through blood and sea, 
The Corsican, prophetic and renowned, 
To whom I spake, one awful night alone! 
From “ 7he Bayadere and Other Sonnets,” 
by Francis Saltus Saltus. 


TRUE CAPTIVITY. 


The wild hawk, silent in his cage, 
Sits in no sacred hermitage. 


His use of life and only prayer 
Is swiftness in the light and air. 


His psalm of praise, the cry that’s flung 
Far downward to his nestling young. 


His busy: joy, at even, late, 
To scream and circle with his mate. 


The captive lark will sing and throw 
His voice where he may never go. 


He hath the heaven that he sings; 
But my wild hawk hath only wings! 
From ‘“* Poems,”’ 
by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices, 


HISTORY. 


A SHorT History OF THE CRUSADERS. By J, I, 
Mombert, D. D. With maps. 301 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 

Dr. Mombert has very well performed a work for which 
thére was need, a concise and comprehensive history of the 
Crusades, at once intelligent and judicious. He begins with 
a history of the Holy Places, the development of pilgrimages, 
and the agitation for the deliverance of Jerusalem, and so 
follows the romantic history of two centuries of adventure, 
fruitless as to its immediate object, but overflowing with 
influences of the most important kind upon the civilization of 
Europe. Remembering the complexity of the subject, the 
clearness of Dr. Mombert’s narrative is remarkable; his 
spirit is reverent and truthful, and his little book is in every 
way to be commended. Philadelphia Times. 
EUROPEAN History. Period V. A. D. 1698-1715. 

By H. O. Wakeman, M. A., Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 12mo, 
$1.26; by mail, $1.40. 

The political history of the seventeenth century in Europe 
is the record of the achievements in war and in diplomacy 
of twenty men atthe utmost. It was the century wherein 
France attained supremacy in national affairs, England 
colonial prestige, Russia domination of Germany, the Eastern 
question the consideration which it deserved, and all the 
interests of modern Europe a well-defined direction. Its 
names are those of Henry IV., Louis XIV., Richelieu, 
Mazarin, Condé, Turenne, Colbert, Louvois, Peter of Russia, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Oxenstiern, Christina, and Charles XII. 
of Sweden; Jobn De Witt in Holland, Frederick William of 
Bradenburg, William III. and MarJborough in England; 
Wallenstein, and Prince Eugene. In the pell-mell of 
thinkers and of men of action, of strategists and of tacti- 
cians, the names of two or three others may be distinguished, 
a classification of merit may be attempted, but nothing is 
necessary to explain the significant events except the 
characteristics of the individuals. Mr. Wakeman’s work 
makes vivid the impression of this fact. He is impartial 
and accurate, and it is remarkable how lucidly the great 
quantity of facts that he has recorded, with more thorough- 
ness than one could think feasible in the narrow limits of a 
volume, are explained, as if illuminated, by the mere tact 
exercised by him in the arrangement of them. His book 
closes with the peace of Utrecht, the terms of which 
“ordered Europe for the future on the basis of development 
at which it had then arrived.” N.Y. Times. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A VIRGINIAN IN THE MEXICAN, 

INDIAN, AND Civit Wars. By General Dabney 
Herndon Maury. With a portrait. 279 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

A very delightful book, indeed. The author, General 
Dabney Herndon Maury, tells us in the brightest, personal 
way many eniertaining anecdotes. He praises, too, our 
Philadelphia hospitality, which he experienced in the days 
of the wreck of the San Francisco—a time which tested so 
satisfactorily the genius of his uncle, Lieutenant Maury. 
The volume is replete with interesting memoirs of General 
“Stonewall”? Jackson and Joseph E. Johnson, of Jerome 
Bonaparte and Captain Jack, of the Modocs, and many other 
notables. It bristles, too, with stirring incidents involving 
wild bulls and Comanches, One may be sure of relishing 
every word of it. Philadelphia Press. 
SOURCES OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 

STATES. Considered in Relation to Colonial and Eng- 
lish History. By C. Ellis Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.S.A., Edin. 277 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.50. 

The author, while appreciative of the influence of other 
nations instrumental in the founding of America, emphasizes, 
in this little volume, the colonial and English origin of the 
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American Constitution. The scientific method which elim- 
inating sentiment, aims at the discovery of truth for itself 
alone, has of recent years been steadfastly and truthfully 
applied in historical investigations. . . . The author’s treat- 
ment of the powers and development of legislation merits 
the careful attention and consideration of the scholar. It is 
sufficient to observe that the last four chapters sustain the 
promise of the preceding divisions of the book, and throw 
much light upon the developmental theory of government 
which, if it be not the avowed purpose of Dr, Stevens to 
accentuate, finds at least conclusive statement in his treatise. 
The abundance of notes with which the author crowds the 

es of the volume seems to us somewhat gratuitous inas- 
much as those who will read it with the studious attention 
it deserves are already familiar with most of the authorities 
quoted, and the copious extracts but serve to break unpleas- 
antly the continuity of the narrative. A select, if limited, 
body of readers will surely welcome this able and cogent 
book, Philadelphia Press. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL BEGINNINGS OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA (1663-1729). By John Spencer Bassett. Twelfth 
series. III. John Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science. 73 pp. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents, postpaid. 

Contents : General features of the proprietary period ; De- 
velopment of civil liberty; The sources of the constitution 
of North Carolina; The proprietors and the constitution ; 
The analysis of the constitution. Gives a page of “ Sources 
of information.” 

Town LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, By 
Mrs, J. R. Green. In two volumes. 441, 476 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $5.16. 

See review. 


RELIGION. 


FivE MINUTE OBjECT SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
Preached before the main sermon on Sunday morning. 
Through Eye-Gate and Ear-Gate into the City of Child- 
Soul. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D., author of ‘* Methods of 
Church Work,’’ ‘“‘Howto Pay Church Debts,’’ etc. 
253 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

OLD TABERNACLE THEOLOGY FOR NEW TESTAMENT 
Times. By R. Braden Moore, D.D. 440 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.00, postpaid. 

After an introduction asserting and presenting proof-texts 
that the Tabernacle of the Wilderness was constructed exactly 
as described, successive chapters, each a discourse complete 
in itself, discusses the symbolism and theological meaning of 
the plan, apparatus and ceremonies of the Tabernacle, in 
which are found types of all orthodox theology. 

SONGS OF LOVE AND PRAISE. For use in Meetings 
for Christian Worship or Work. Editors, John R. 
Sweney, Wm. J. Kirkpatrick and H. L. Gilmour. 224 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

Most of the tunes are by the three editors and the hymns 
are by E. E. Hewitt, Fanny J. Crosby, J. B. Maclay and 
others. They represent in both cases the religious rhymes 
and the running tunes familiar in Sunday-school compilations. 
THE Curist. By James H. Brookes. 287 pp. 12mo, 

90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

These short but connected chapters, of which there are 
twenty, aim to collect, explain and enforce the testimony of 
the Scriptures to the office, work, mission and nature of 
Christ. 

THE ASCENT OF MAN. By Henry Drummond, F. G. 
S., author of ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
etc. 346 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

THE EVERLASTING COVENANT OF ALMIGHTY GOD. 
With Abram the Hebrew. By Henry Clay. With a 
map. 21 pp. I2mo, paper, 10 cents, postpaid. 

A brief presentation of the argument that the Saxon is an 
offshoot of the Jewish nation. 

THE Nospte ARMy OF MARTYRS AND ROLL OF PRO- 
TESTANT MISSIONARY MARTYRS. From A. D. 1661 to 
1891. By James Croil, author of ‘The Missionary 
Problem,” etc. 175 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents, 


postpaid. 
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The first half of this book is devoted to short accounts of 
the martyrs of the reformation. The last half gives brief 
narratives of Protestant missionaries who in the last two 
centuries have lost their lives in the course of their work, 
though not always on account of it. 

THE STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS FOR 
RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN VIRGINIA. By Henry R. 
McIlwaine, Ph. D. Twelfth series. IV. Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. 67 pp. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

This paper takes up the period from 1649 to the close of 
the Indian and French War, during which, after the Church 
of England had been established as the Church of Virginia, 
first the Quakers and later the Presbyterians struggled for 
toleration. The earlier period of establishment was covered 
by Dr. D. R. Randall in one of these studies. Dr. McIlwaine 
after sketching the establishment gives successive chapters 
to Quakers and Presbyterians and points out the local gov- 
ernment of the Episcopal Church in Virginia which led 
toleration to be granted piecemeal. 


POETRY. 


MEXICAN AND SOUTH AMERICAN Poems. (Spanish 
and English.) Translated by Ernest S. Green, and Miss 
H. Von Lowenfels. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

Poems, By Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. ‘John Philip 
Varley.” 118 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

See review. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
Edited, from numerous manuscripts by the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, Litt. D., LL. D., M. A., Elrington and Bos- 
worth Professor of Anglo-Saxon and Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Vol. II. BorTHIUs. TROILUS 
AND CRISEYDE. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.82. 

The work will be complete in six volumes, demy 8vo, 
with portraits and fac-similes, to be issued at short intervals 
during the present year. 

THE BAYADERE AND OTHER SONNETS. By Francis 
Saltus Saltus, author of ‘“ Honey and Gall,” “ Shadows 
and Ideals,’ “‘ The Witch of Endor,” etc. With a 
portrait. 238 pp. 12mo, $2.40; by mail, $2.55. 

THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS. Translated into Eng- 
lish verse by James Henry Hallard, M. A. Oxon. 
146 pp. I12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

A translation, using blank verse for dialogue arid descrip- 
tion, anapaests for lyric passages, and hexameters for narra- 
tives. The translation recognizes the important fact that 
Theocritus represents not a rural but a luxurious age. 


TENNYSON. His Art and Relation to Modern Life. 
By Stopford A. Brooke,M. A. 516 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Such a commentary as Mr. Brooke has written is appre- 
ciative, careful and helpful. It will give pleasure to the 
lovers of Tennyson and will help greatly to a right under- 
standing of his art and its relations to that of his predecessors 
as well as tothe thought of his time. Mr. Brooke has a 
trifle of that condescension characteristic of a “liberal” 
preacher, but this does not obscure his understanding and 
scarcely his appreciation of the poet. His introduction is 
generally adequate and the detailed review of Tennyson’s 
work, from 1830 onward, embodies a great deal of clear, 
comprehensive and admirable literary criticism. 

Philadelphia Times. 

The most striking outcome of the study of Tennyson, by 
Stopford A. Brooke, is the skill and success with which the 
author deduces from the poet’s works his attitude toward 
Christianity, toward social politics, and toward the woman 
question. Tennyson for more than sixty years lived close 
to the life of England, as far as he was capable of compre- 
hending and sympathizing with its movements; and he in- 
wove what he felt concerning it into his poetry. Much 
eluded Tennyson, or he failed to dwell on it; but he felt 
the rest all the more strongly, and he felt it for the long 
period of sixty years. His poetry, therefore, for many years 
to come, will open a vast storehouse of subjects to those 
writers wh» are interested in the application of imaginative 
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emotion to the problems and pleasures of life. Mr. Brooke 
is not the first to undertake an examination of Tennyson, 
considered as an interpreter of the nineteenth century, but 
his is the first competent, searching, systematic, and effective 
treatment of the subject. N. Y. Sun, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: COMPLETE WoRKS. Compris- 
ing his Speeches, Letters, State Papers, and Miscel- 
laneous Writings. Edited by John G. Nicolay and 
John Hay. Intwovolumes. With aportrait. 695,770 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $9.00; by mail, $9.53. 

See review. 


CAVALRY LIFE IN TENT AND FIELD. By Mrs. 
Orsemus B. Boyd. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

A stirring record of frontier life as seen through the eyes of 

a cavalry officer’s wife. 


A story of a Sister's 
226 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 


DoroTHY WORDSWORTH. 
Love. By Edmund Lee. 
mail, $1.00. 

The inspiration and sympathy which the poet Words- 
worth found in his sister Dorothy throughout the greater part 
of his literary career are well known to lovers of English lit- 
erature. Mr. Lee’s book has necessarily many things to 
relate of the poet himself, but the main purpose has been 
“to gather together into the form of a memoir of her life 
various allusions to Miss Wordsworth, together with such 
further particulars as might be procurable, and with some 
reflections to which such a life gives rise. A few poems of 
Miss Wordsworth and her “ Journal of a Tour at Ullswater” 
are included. Those who love the quiet byways of literary 
history can hardly fail to enjoy this simple and clearly-told 
record of “the most perfect sister the world hath seen.” 

Review of Reviews. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF JACOB HILTZEIMER 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 1765-1798. Edited by his great- 
grandson, Jacob Cox Parsons. 270 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.09. 

“The Diary of Jacob Hiltzeimer, of Philadelphia, 1765- 
1798,’ which, after appearing in the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, is published in book form 
by William F. Fell & Co., is a record of life in Philadelphia 
in the last half of the last century, as fruitful and as minute 
in detail as the famous journal of Samuel Pepys. Jacob 
Hiltzheimer, as his period shows, knew all the people in 
the Philadelphia of that day who were worth knowing. 
He rode after the foxes and then got decently drunk in the 
best of local society once in a while, was on familiar terms 
with the great men of the country from George Washington, 
was a useful citizen and patriotic, and almost daily he had 
something to jot down in his journal that is now of real in- 
terest. Among other matters he took an interest in horse 
racing and his records of races, purses, winners and entries, 
throws much light on the history of the turf in America. 
The same thing may be said: of the journal’s relations to 
political and social and local history. 

Philadelphia Record. 

JAMES GILMOUR AND His Boys. By Richard Lovett, 
M. A,, author of ‘ James Gilmour of Mongolia,” 
“T. Rhys Evans of Brighton,” etc. With a map and 
many illustrations. 288 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

See review. 

LETTERS OF FRANZ Liszt. Collected and edited by 
La Mara. Translated by Constance Bache. In two 
volumes. With a portrait. Vol. I. From Paris to 
Rome. Years of Travel as Virtuoso. Vol. Il. From 
Rome to the End. With a frontispiece. 481, 527 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.93. 

These letters cover all of Liszt’s life from 1828 to 1886, 
and include four not in the original. The translation is com- 
plete, and all proper names are left as Liszt wrote them. 
Notes explain some letters. 
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MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD AND SoME 
OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. With an Historical Drama 
on the Battle of Bosworth. By John Heneage Jesse, 
A new edition.. In two volumes. With a portrait and 
illustration. 335, 367 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.55. 

See review. 

PIERS PLOWMAN. A contribution to the History of 
English Mysticism. By J. J. Jusserand. Translated 
from the French by M. E.R. Revised and enlarged 
by the author, Illustrated. 262 pp. Indexed. 8vo 
$2.80 ; by mail, $2.99. 

M. J. J.:Jusserand is a French author who has written in 
vein of agreeable and accurate descriptive criticism on the 
England of Shakespeare’s time. In this volume he describes 
the work, the personality, the environment of Langland, the 
English poet who wrote “ Piers Plowman.’’ While the 
work closes with extracts covering several pages, its chief 
office is to narrate rather than to quote from “ Piers Plow- 
man.” 

SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. Memoir and Letters. Edited 
by Joseph May. With a portrait. 306 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. Samuel Longfellow, a brother of the poet and the 
author of several hymns, was pastor of a Unitarian congrega- 
tion in Fall River, Brooklyn and Germantown, with eighteen 
years spent at Cambridge, preaching, but unconnected with 
any church. This simple and sincere life is told partly in a 
sketch and still more in the personal letters of Mr. Long- 
fellow. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF MENDELSSOHN. Edited by 
W. F..Alexander, M. A. With an introduction by Sir 
George Grove and a portrait of Mendelssohn. 133 pp. 
12mo, 70 cents; by mail, 78 cents. 

Felix Mendelssohn was possessed of dual qualities, for, 
aside from his musical genius, he had a special literary 
talent. Mr. Alexander has collected thirty-three of his let- 
ters. Familiar as we may be with Hensel’s “ The Mendels- 
sohn Family,” the volume brings a renewal of pleasure. 
“ There are still,’ writes Sir George Grove, “many who, 
much as they enjoy his music, donot know Mendelssohn in 
his almost equally, attractive character as a letterwriter.” To 
these the present volume may be heartily recommended. 

* * * A letter of 1831, addressed to Zelter, his revered 

master of composition, is descriptive of the music of Holy 

Week in Rome. It shows Mendelssohn as a critic. He 

tells how he sharpened his pencil, so as to write down what 

he heard. Sometimes he is in raptures, at others “ furious, 
and when people came to me quite in an ecstacy about the 
beauty of it all, it seemed to me like a bad joke, and yet 
they were quite in earnest.’ Nevertheless, as a whole, the 
impression left on Mendelssohn was a lasting one. The 
magnificent parts of the musical service were those which 
he retained. At the date of the last letter of Mendelssohn 

(May 24, 1847), he had just lost his sister Fanny. “I can- 

not think of music,’’ says he, “ if I turn my thoughts to it, 

all seems iwaste and hollow. But when my children come 
in, a brightness comes with them, and then I can listen to 
them and watch them forever.” Mendelssohn did not live 
the year out, and he lies to-day alongside of the sister he 
loved so dearly. These letters are perfectly translated. 

N. Y. Times. 

THE BIRTH, LIFE AND ACTS OF KING ARTHUR, OF 
His NoBLE KNIGHTS OF THE RounpD TABLE. Their 
marvelous Enquests and Adventures, the Achieving of 
the San Greal, and in the end Le Morte Darthur, with 
the Dolourous Death and Departing out of this World 
of them all. The text as written by Sir Thomas Malory 
and imprinted by William Caxton at Westminster in the 
year MCCCCLXXXV and now spelled in modern style. 
With an Introduction by Professor Rhys and embel- 
lished with many original Designs by Aubrey Beardsley. 
VolumelI. This edition is limited to 300 copies on 
Dutch hand-made paper. 455 pp. Quarto, $5.25; by 
mail, $5.54. 

Macmillan & Co. import the reprint, published in England 
by J. M. Dent & Co., of Sir Thomas Malory’s “ The Birth. 


, 
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Life, and Acts of King Arthur, of His Noble Knights of the 
Round Table.” The text is carefully collated with former 
reprints and with the original edition published by Caxton 


* in 1485, the only complete copy of which is in the library of 


Mrs. Abby E. Pope of Brooklyn, The text is spelled in 
modern style, printed in modern style, and illustrated by 
Aubrey Beardsley, with original pictures and ornaments 
learnedly antique and very faithful to the modern artistic 
sense of the legend. The binding in light cloth, decorated 
with tall lance-shaped flowers and leaves, is charmingly 
emblematic. The preface, by Professor Rhys, is accurate 
and thorough. The work is highly praiseworthy in its 
entirety. N. Y. Times. 
THe DIARY OF A CAVALRY OFFICER IN THE PENIN 
SULAR AND WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS, 1809-1815. By 
the late Lieut-Col. William Tomkinson. Edited by his 
Son, James Tomkinson. Illustrated. 358 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.42. 
A record of military life in the Peninsular and Waterloo 
campaigns, and though published at a date now separated 
from the events which its chronicles ty the greater part of a 
century, should still prove of some interest to the general 
public and most assuredly to the student of military history. 
lhe author served in the Sixteenth Light Dragoons, now the 
Sixteenth Lancers, and had his share in most of the hard 
work that commenced in Portugal and ended at Waterloo. 
The diary is written in a modest soldier-like style, and enlists 
one’s sympathy for the gallant narrator. 
Philadelphia Press. 
THE Diary OF SAMUEL Pepys, M. A.. F. R35. 
Transcribed from the shorthand manuscript in the 
Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge. By 
the Rev. Mynors Bright, M. A., late fellow and President 
of the College. With Lord Braybrooke’s notes. Edited, 
with additions by Henry B. Wheatley, F. S. A. Volume 
IV. 424 pp. 12mo, $1.30; by mail, $1 46. 
Reproductions of Kneller’s portrait of Pepys, of Lely’s 
portrait of the Duke of York and of prints of Edward 
Cocker and Sir William Petty appear in this volume which 
carries the diary from January I, 1663, to June 30, 1665. 
THE STokY OF Two Nos_e Lives. Memorials of 
Charlotte, Countess Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness 
of Waterford. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 3 vols, 12mo, 
$7.20; by mail, $7.70. 

Reviewe t in May. 


LITERATURE. 


ENGLISH PROSE. Selections with critical introductions 
by various writers, and general introductions to each 
period. Edited by Henry Craik. Vol. II. Sixteenth 
Century to the Restoration. 599 pp. With notes. 
12mo, 99 cents ; by mail, $1.15. 

The general introduction to this volume is from the editor, 
Henry Craik. It gives a brief account of the literature of 
the period and traces the sources which influenced it. The 
general introductions to authors are from the pens of such 
men as Henry Craik, William Minto, A. W. Ward, George 
Saintsbury, Alfred Ainger, E. K. Chambers, J. H. Overton, 
and others. The authors represented begin with men whose 
life belonged in part to the reign of Elizabeth; they end 
with those who had reached manhood before the close of the 
commonwealth. The names of Bacon, Hayward, Donne, 
Ben Jonson, Sir Thomas Overbury, William Drummond, 
George Herbert, Sir Thomas Browne, Izaak Walton, Milton, 
Jeremy Taylor, Richard Baxter, and others famous in the 
world’s literature are included, being represented by six and 
often a dozen excellent excerpts from their writings. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Hours 1n A LiBrary. By Leslie Stephen. New 
edition, with additions. In three volumes. 376, 376, 
368 pp. 12mo, $3.60; by mail, $3.95. 

These essays of Leslie Stephens, for the most part reprints 
of magazine articles and collected in successive volumes, are 
now issued in three collected volumes, The subjects cover 
the entire range of English letters with many articles on 
French, German, and classic subjects. 
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Hyrum. The House of Wisdom, or Solumon's 
House. Being the secret ritual of a learned society 
devoted to the cultivation and advancement of experi- 
mental and occult philosophy and the sciences. I]lu.- 
trated with diagrams. By A. Tylor. 218 pp. 16mo, 
paper, $2.25; by mail, $2.35. 

This ritual is printed without vowels, in a sort of cypher, 
but can be easily read. 

LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION. By W,I. Fletcher. A.M., 
Librarian of Amherst College. Reprinted, with addi- 
tions, from “ Public Libraries in America.’’ Thin 8vo, 
limp cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

The author gives a form of classification in accordance 
with his theory, which the “ decimalists” will not fail to 
criticise adversely. There will be a great deal of ink used 
in the consequent discussions, but the public library move- 
ment will not suffer from them. It is a juggernaut. In 
cataloguing, *‘ for the pre-ent it remains true that the card 
catalogue, arranged in drawers, is the accepted form through- 
out America,” and the linotype aids wonderfully the system 
of analytical entries whereby the searcher for information 
need not be troubled with knowledge of names of authors 
and there shall not be an excuse tor anybody who may read 
English not to be well informed about everything, When 
the public library movement shall attain its aim, the Anglo- 
Saxon world may be even more uniform than it is at present. 
Mr. Fletcher’s books evoke unlimited speculations of this 
kind, and contain, besides a great deal of information inac- 
cessible elsewhere in so convenient a form, a list of special 
collections in some American libraries, semi-public as well as 
public N. Y. Times. 
PuBLIC LIBRARIES IN AMERICA. By William I. 

Fletcher, M. A. Illustrated. Number II. Columbian 
Knowledge series. 169 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

See review. 

RAND, MCNALLY AND Co's PocKET GUIDE MAP OF 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, WITH PLANS OF MADRID AND 
LIsBON. 21x14. 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

A map of Spain and Portugal redrawn from familiat 
sources, colored and prepared in a style similar to the maps 
of this country by the same firm. 

RITUAL FOR SUBORDINATE LODGES OF KNIGHTS OF 
PytuHiAs. Adapted by the Supreme Lodge, August 29, 
1892, P P XXIX. Edited by Douglass Roberts. 
94 pp. 16mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

A small pamphlet, entering at length into the details of 
opening and closing lodges, initiation-, tests, etc. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


CourRAGE. By Charles Wagner, author of ‘‘ Youth.” 
237 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Charles Wagner's volume of a year ago on “ Youth” has 
met with so much commendation that he has been induced to 
issue another entitled “Courage.” Readers of “ Youth” 
desired him to write a shorter work “ which.could easily be 
carried about and read, and which, above all, should contain 
a few necessary suggestions for a working ideal,”” The 
result is the present volume, which is not a summary of 
* Youth,” but “a new work, which has its individual char- 
acter and aim.”’ Mr. Wagner writes from noble stand- 
pvints and with noble purposes. His present work no less 
than his other is instinct, with humanity, hope, and sympathy 
—a book to read as one reads the Bible—for strength and 
consolation. N. Y. Times. 
CRITICISMS ON CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND 

THINKERS, Selected from the Spectator by Richard 
Hutton, M.A. (London.) In two volumes. The 
Eversley series, 376, 378 pp. I2mo, $2.25; by mail, 


$2.45. 
Mr. Richard H. Hutton is the editor of the Spectator. 
He has published two volumes of essays reprinting some of 


these articles. These extend from 1874 to 1890 and included 
the articles on some contemporary man or book which 
succeed the political leaders of the Spectator. 
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Hume, With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. Essavs. 
By Thomas H. Huxley. Vol. VI. 319 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The Messrs. Appleton add to their edition of Prof. 
Huxley's writings a volume entitled ‘* Hume, with Helps to 
the Study of Berkeley.” The greater portion of it—240 
pages out of 318—is taken up with the work on Hume, the 
same being Prof. Huxley’s contribution to John Morley’s 
English Men of Letters series. The preface to this volume 
is as readable as the others written by the author for the 
edition. Six volumes are now ready of the nine required to 
complete the set. NV. Y. Times. 


IN Matpen MEDITATION. By E. V. A. 217 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A book which purports to be a kind of potpourri of 
knowledge “ acquired in many ages and climes of literature.”’ 
It is apportioned out amongst the thoughts which arise after 
the ball, dinner, church, and so forth. ‘The ideas are neither 
very original nor very entertaining, and a commonplace and 
not over harmonious style fails to compensate for literary 
deficiencies. There is rather too much of this kind of litera- 
ture nowadays, involving a desire upon the part of writers 
to exploit what they vaingloriously term “ flying thoughts ”’ 
and “ gems of fancy.’’ The author need not have been dis- 
turbed about quotation marks, as there is little fear of any 
persons mistaking classical fragments for original composi- 
tion. Philadelphia Press. 
OBSERVED AND NOTED. By Robert B. Risk. 504 pp. 

12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.30. 

These are not, as essays too often are, solemn, long, 
laborious and dull. They comment upon all sorts of familiar 
things, and are full of qualities which make them very read- 
able and very charming. Mr. Risk has a very good instinct 
and a skilful hand. Almost any reader might take up this 
book and be entertained by what is contained in it. All of 
these essays appeared originally in the Lancaster Examiner. 
They were a very popular feature of that newspaper, and 
they well deserve to be successful now that they have been 
gathered into a book. NM. Y. Sun. 
PAPERS OF THE JEWISH WOMEN’S CONGRESS. Held 

at Chicago, September 4, 5,6 and 7, 1893. 268 pp. 
8vo, $1.00, postpaid. 

In the Jewish Women’s Congress at Chicago, twenty-nine 
cities were represented by ninety-three delegates, and this 
volume gives twenty-one papers read on subjects interesting to 
Jewish women, on religious work, organization, studies, etc. 
PoLITICAL DEBATES BETWEEN ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

AND STEPHEN A. DoucLas. In the Celebrated Cam- 
paign of 1858 in Illinois, including the preceding 
speeches of each at Chicago, Springfield, etc. Also the 
Two Great Speeches of Abraham Lincoln in Ohio in 
1859. Edition limited to 750 copies. 316 pp. 8vo, 


$3.50; by mail, $3.70. 


This reprint is without introduction or notes, in comely . 


form and clean type, but with margin somewhat narrow for 

the size of the page of print. 

SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. Essays and Sermons, Edited 
by Joseph May. With a portrait. 404 pp. I12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 

Contains four essays; three published in the “ Radical,” 
and nineteen sermons preached on various occasions. 


THE Eruics oF LITERARY ART. The Carew Lec- 
tures for 1893. Hartford Theological Seminary. By 
Maurice Thompson, author of “A Tallahassee Girl,” 
“Sylvan Secrets,” etc. 89 pp. I12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, gI cents. 

Lectures before a Theological Seminary asserting that no 
liberalism or art can be sound which is not, in the ordinary 
and conventional view, strictly moral. Ibsen, Flaubert, Zola 
and others are vigorously denounced. 

WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By Eben J. Loomis. 188 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

We ask for more art in the representation of nature, per- 
haps, than in the picturing of human life. Unless the artist 
catches the nameless charm of the outdoor world and is 
content to suggest what cannot by any possibility be ex- 
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plained, his work is uninteresting, and to be uninteresting is 
to-day the unpardonable sin, When all is said and done, 
however, it is hard for a lover of eutdoor life to write an 
unpleasant book, and Mr. Loomis's collection of rather inef- 
fective little essays is no exception to the rule. They are 
undeniably dull; there isn’t a crisp accent in the book to 
bring out the virtue of the rambling style. Nevertheless, it 
is not a disagreeable task to run the essays over for the sake 
of description, such as that of the red-eyed vireo or the red- 
headed wookpecker, and the quiet confidence with which 
the author assumes that he gets more than most people do 
out of the natural world begets a certain envy in the reader 
as he realizes the amount of wholesome enjoyment that has 
gone to the making of these confiding bits of literature. 
N.Y. Times. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS FOR AMATEURS. By 
Edward Trevert. Illustrated. 117 pp. I2mo, 80 cents; 
by mail, 89 cents. 

A short chapter describes what the units of electrical 
measurement are, and simple apparatus is figured by which 
they can be applied to electrical currents. ; 
How TO MAKE AND USE THE TELEPHONE. By 

George H. Cary, A. M. A Practical Treatise for Ama- 
teurs. With Working Drawings. Illustrated. 117 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

Working drawings of both the telephones and phonograph 
are given with directions for installing and working telephone 
circuits. 

AERIAL NAVIGATION. By J.G. W. Fijnje Salverda. 
Translated from the Dutch by George E. Waring, Jr. 
With notes concerning some recent developments in the 
art. Illustrated, 209 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

In 1892, Mr. Fijnje,an engineer of eminence in the 
Netherlands, published a pamphlet giving a popular sum- 
mary of the history of aerial navigation down to the early 
aero-plane experiments of Prof. Langley, Maxim, and others. 
A second pamphlet included the publication of three experi- 
ments and the translator has included extracts from 
Prof. Langley’s later papers and Holland’s essay on 
“Mechanical Flight.” Mr. Maxim’s apparatus also has 
space given it. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A Ciass IN GEOMETRY. Lessons in Observation and 
Experiment. By George Iles. Illustrated. 46 pp. 
Limp cloth. 12mo, 30 cents, postpaid. 

A careful and illuminating account of the method by which 
a class of boys was given clear ideas of solid geometry. 
OUTLINES OF HERBART’S PEDAGOGICS. With a 

biographical introduction. By Ossian H. Lang, author 
of ‘ Comenius,” ‘ Basedow,” etc. 72 pp. I2mo, 
30 cents, postpaid. 

Part I outlines Herbart’s theory in bare outline. Part II 
presents also in outline Herbart’s views on the child, instruc- 
tion, its subject matter and method, its procedure and char- 
acter training. Herbart himself is just at present the ruling 
authority among advanced teachers. 

STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH CRITICISM. 
A Thesis Presented to the Philosophical Faculty of 
Yale University in Candidacy for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. By Laura Jobnson Wylie. 212 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Contents: John Dryden; The evolution out of classicism ; 
The German sources of Coleridge’s criticism ; Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge; a bibliography of the subject. 


FINE ARTS. 

THE BINDING OF Books. An Essay in the History 
of Gold Tooled Bindings. By Herbert P. Horne. 
Illustrated. 224 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.03. 

Mr. Horne is not acquainted with the modern art of book- 
binding, and writes of it contemptuously. As its best 
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examples are in New York, and he has not seen one of them, 
his tracing to an insignificant leaf at the end of a translation 
of Boccaccio’s “ Falles of Princes,’’ published in 1854, of 
“The notion that the ornament of the binding should 
symbolize, or in some way be expressive of, the contents of 
the book,” is nut inexplicable. * * Mr. Horne is not 
well informed when he says that bindings “a la fanfare ”’ 
were called thus “ fantastically’ by Nodier. They were 
thus called because they were modeled on the covers of a 
book of ‘* Fanfares.’’ He is not right in saying that “ den- 
telle borders ’”’ are so called “ from the indented edge which 
they present toward the centre of the boards.” They are so 
called because their design is lacelike. He might have used 
advantageously Mr. William L. Andrew’s precious mono- 
grat h on Roger Payne. But he has written as good a book 
on the binding of books as it seems possible to write in 
England. N. Y. Times. 


SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


AUSTRIAN THEORY OF VALUE. By S. M. Macvane. 
A paper submitted to the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. Publication No. 104. 41 pp. 
12mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. ‘ 

A defence of the “classical”? view of the theory of 
value, cast in the form of a reply to Prof. F. Von Weiser’s 
“ Theory of Value,’’ the points in question being reduced by 
Prof. Macvane to these two questions: r. What is the proper 
definition of cost of production? 2. How shall we account 
for the observed correspondence between cost of production 
and exchange value? The Austrian economists answer 
these questions in a new way, but one in Prof. Macvane’s 
opinion will not bear examination. 

PROGRESSIVE TAXATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
By Edwin R. A. Seligman. Publications of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. Vol. IX, Nos. 1 and 2. 
222 pp. 8vo, paper, $1.00, postpaid. 

By progressive taxation is meant increasing the weight of 
a tax with the amount of prosperity on which it falls. 
Professor Edward Robert Anderson Seligman, who has 
written much of a compilatory character on taxation, first 
gives a summary of the history of such taxation from classic 
to current times, and then discusses the socialistic benefit 
and faculty theories on which such taxes are justified, be- 
cause they are due the State, a pay for larger benefits or 
required of larger ability or faculty. 

THE WAGE WORKERS OF AMERICA AND THE RELA- 
TION OF CAPITAL TO LABOR. By John Stolze, M. D., 
author of “Scientific Living,” -‘ Mental Hygiene,” 
etc. With portrait. 224 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 

The author’s name is not unknown in scientific and pro- 
fessional circles. His former works on “ The Causé and 
Cure of Crime,’’ ‘‘ Mental Hygiene,’’ his treatise on the 
“ Five Senses,”’ have given him prominence as a student and 
deep thinker, as well as an independent writer. In the 
present work he aims at finding a solution to the many dif- 
ferent labor problems, which for years have harassed states- 
men, Capitalists and workmen, and suggests ways and means 
by which in a peaceable manner all past and present diffcul- 
ties may be amicably adjusted to the benefit of both capitalist 
and laborer. The author gives arguments and reasons on 
both sides of the question, clear, logical and unbiassed, cov- 
ering almost every subject in controversy, with propositions 
and suggestions which cannot fail to impress the mind of 
every intelligent reader with the conviction that the author 
not only studied the subject upon which he writes with un- 
wearied care, but that his object in writing this book was to 
benefit all the working people of America. The arguments 
are logical and forcible, many of his ideas are original, and 
the entire work is highly meritorious. Exchange. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


HEGEL’s PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. Translated from 
the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With 
five introductory essays. By William Wallace, M. A., 
LL. D. 202 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, 


$2.39. 


NEWS. 


Five general essays on Hegelianism open this volume, 
which contains a translation tbe third or last part of Hegel’s 
“‘ Philosophy of Mind.” The volume stands complete, but 
it was preceded by Mr. Wallace's translation of ‘+ Logic,” 
the first part, the second is untranslated. The introductory 
essays are converted and give in brief what is discussed 
more at length in the “* Prolegomena to Hegel.”’ 


GEOLOGY. 


PAPERS AND NOTES ON THE GLACIAL GEOLOGY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By the late Henry 
Carvill Lewis, M. A., F.G. S. Edited from his unpub- 
lished MSS., with an introduction, by Henry N. 
Crosskey, LL. D., F. G. S. With maps and illustrations, 
469 pp. 8vo, $5.25; by mail, $5.44. 

Prof. Henry Carvill Lewis, of Philadelphia, died in 1888, 
in England, leaving unfinished the work on which he had 
entered—the examination of the glacial phenomena of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Neither his observations nor his 
papers were completed. They have been edited, his field- 
books deciphered and all published, with an introduction by 
the friend to whom he committed them, Dr. Henry W. 
Crosskey. Their chief value is as the monument of a gifted 
life, cut short, but they include a large amount of information 
and observation. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


ELEMENTARY PsycHOLoGy. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
A. M., author of “School Management,”’ “ Life of 
Pestalozzi,” etc. Ilustrated. 50 pp. Limp cloth, 
16mo, 25 cents, postpaid 

This primer of Psychology endeavors to enlist the attention 
of the student by simple and familiar observation, instead of 
directing his attention to definitions. The reasoning is 
empirical and the real existence, both of mind and its 
phenomena, is assumed without explanation. 


A study of human secondary 
By Havelock Ellis. Illustrated. 
409 pp. I2mo, 


MAN AND WOMAN. 
sexual characters. 
The Contemporary Science series, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Havelock Ellis’s work is a valuable and striking addition 
to the “Contemporary Science Series.”’ His research and 
observation have resulted in a volume in which is presented 
a clear and comprehensive anthropological and psychological 
study of those secondary sexual differences which recent 
investigation has shown to exist among civilized human 
races. The work has been ably and thoroughly done, and 
the book will be found of great value by a large number of 
students of social questions. It will well repay the closest 
study. Publishers’ Circular. 


THE DISEASES OF THE WILL, By Th_ Ribot. 
Authorized translation from the eighth French edition, 
by Merwin-Marie Snell. 134 pp. 1t2mo, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

See review. 


THE Psycuic LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. A study 
in Experimental Psychology. By Alfred Binet. Author- 
ized translation. The Religion of Science Library. 
120 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

An attempt to deduce from life the phenomena of micro- 
organisms that many psychologic phenomena, memory, 
choice, selection, adaptation of means to ends are manifested 
by them. The work was first written by Mr. Alfred Binet in 
1888. 


ARCH.ZOLOGY. 


A Mounp oF MAny CITIES; oR, TELL EL HEsy 
EXCAVATED. By Frederick Jones Bliss, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 201 pp. Indexed.& I12mo, $1.70; by mail, 
$1.84. 

Mr. Frederick Jones Bliss in a young American archzolo- 
gist who has won great distinction in excavating the site of 
ancient Lachish, an account of which is given in this volume 
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FOLK AND FAIRY TALES, 


FoLtk-TALES OF ANGOLA. Fifty tales, with Ki- 
Mbundu text, literal English translation, introduc- 
tion and notes. Collected and edited by Heli Chate- 
lain. With amap. Memoirs of The American Folk- 
Lore Society. Vol. I. 315 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.18. 

These are tales of the Portuguese province of Angola, 
which is one of the largest territorial divisions of Africa. 
The author spent some years at London, and while there 
collected from native sources folk-tales and proverbs which 
are peculiar to the country and the race. Fictitious tales, 
including animal stories, are placed first, and are followed 
by narratives taken to be the records of events. Within the 
last class the tales are grouped with the intention of bring- 
ing together those mutually explanatory. No collector of 
folk-lore in a virgin field will be astonished to hear that 
mountains of prejudice had to be overcome by dint of diplo- 
macy, perseverance and remuneration before Angolan natives 
could be induced to reveal the treasures of their traditional 
lore to any stranger. Mr Chatelain is to be congratulated 
upon the manner in which he has accomplished his self- 
imposed and arduous task. Philadelphia Press. 

OUT OF DOOR STUDIES. 

My FakM oF EDGEWOOD. A country book. 
author of * Reveries of a Bachelor.”’ 329 pp 
60 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 

This literary account of the life of a gentleman formerly 
first appeared in 1863, and the two volumes then issued are 
now published in one volume. 

WET Days at EDGEWOOD WITH OLD FARMERS OLD 
GARDENERS, AND OLD PasToRALs. By the author of 
“My Farm of Edgewood.” Illustrated. 324 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

These lightly-touched and graceful sketches of literature 
as related to the farm first appeared in 1864, having pre- 
viously appeared in the A¢/antic. They begin with Herod, 
run through Greek authors, then with Virgil to lead, take 
Roman and pass on through Italian, medizeval Jacobean and 
recent authors of the last century and those who have written 
of the farm. 

WITH THE WILD FLowerRS- From Pussy- Willow to 
Thistle-Down. A rural chronicle of our flower friends 
and foes. Describing them under their familiar English 
names, by E. M. Hardinge. [Illustrated. 271 pp. 
Indexed. 1amo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

These articles, which have for the most part appeared in 
Demorest’'s Family Magazine and the New York Evening 
Post, take up in a somewhat desultory way the more familiar 
facts of plant-life and contains much interesting and minute 
observation of common flowers. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


RICHARD ROGERS CHRISTIAN. By Alice Barber 
McConnell, author of “ Ruth Irving, M.D.” 264 pp. 
I2mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

A simple Sunday schovul story, laid in the time of war. 
THE StToRY OF Dan. By M_ E. Francis, author of 

‘In a North Country Village,” etc. 290 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

An attractive narrative, told in large part in excellent Irish 
dialect, by M. E. Francis. The story has considerable 
humor in the telling, as well as pathos in the leading si'uation, 
and it accurately reproduces certain phases of peasant life in 
Ireland. Philadelphia Press. 
THE WHITE CROWN AND OTHER STORIES. By 

Herbert D. Ward. 336 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 


By the 
I2mo, 


FICTION. 


A DevoTED Coupe. A novel. By J. Masterman. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 8vo, paper, 45 cents ; 
by mail, 50 cents. 

A story of English home-life in a large family. The 

‘devoted couple” are the parents of six sons, The story 
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opens with Mr. and Mrs. Vernon’s return, with their two 
youngest children, from long residence in India, to settle in 
England and renew home-life with the four boys whom they 
had left in the mother country twelve years before. The 
uiet fortunes of the Vernons are followed through successive 
years of happiness, separation, and reunion. Of course 
most of the young people have their little romance, and 
several daughters-in-law are inducted into the home. The 
mutual devotion of husband and wife, and the affection and 
confidence between parents and children are pleasantly 
pictured. Publishers’ Week y. 


A JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS. A _ romance of the 
future. By John Jacob Astor, With illustrations by 
Dan Beard. 476 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 


A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Rolf Boldrewood, author 
of * Robbery Under Arms,” 338 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.20. 

Mr. Rolf Boldrewood, who seeks distinction as the ro- 
mance writer of Australia, has peculiar merits. He describes 
a land and people that he is familiar with. In “A Modern 
Buccaneer”’ the interest is divided between Capt. Hayston, 
an American of ambiguous character, and him who tells the 
story, Hilary Telfer. * * * We question whether the 
author has put much romance into his topic, for, as to 
‘‘ blackbirding,”’ the actual facts recorded in colonial blue 
books are sinister enough. As to the natives, the best said 
of them is that, on many islands, primitive man is both 
treacherous and cowardly, besides having decided cannibal- 
istic tendencies. Certainly to-day the islands of the Pacific 
afford a refuge for the worst whites, and excesses are many. 
Mr. Bolderwood holds in scorn the Christianity of the native 
converts, and tries to show how, in an instant, from being 
psalm singers they become savages, exercising all their 
heathenish rites. * * * The book is pleasant reading, 
abounding in adventure and having a kind of true sound to 
it. N.Y. Simes. 


A NauGuTy GIRL. A story of 1893, By J Ashby 
Sterry. The Modern Library. 172 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 69 cents. 

Among the remedies for “the spleen,” not named by the 
poet, Mr. J. Ashby Sterry’s light and cheerful stories, of 
which “A Naughty Girl” is a recent example, may be 
accounted not the least effective. The story opens with a 
bright description of a first night at Drury Lane, when pan- 
tomime holds the boards. It comprises some pretty glimpses 
of the stage and the studio, with some not unruffled love- 
making, and a pleasant comedy of lovers’ misunderstandings. 
Actors, playwrights, .and others, are frankly written of in 
their own proper names with characteristic bonhomie. Mr. 
Ashby Sterry never poses, and he never preaches. Serene 
good temper animates the genial current of his pen. 

Saturday Review, 


A novel. By Mary Angela 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. 
” etc. 383 pp. 


Dickens, author of “A Mere Cypher, 
12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 

A novel by the grand-daughter of Charles Dickens, and 
as such alone deserves attention. It has, however, a claim 
to di8tinction of its own, as it is a work of considerable 
strength and power with a well-contrived plot, and with a 
good deal of dramatic interest. The tale is well told, and 
the literary style is excellent. Philadelphia Press. 


ADELA’s ORDEAL. By Florence Warden, author of 
“©The House on the Marsh,” “A Terrible Family,” 
etc. The Author’s Library. 307 pp. 12mo, paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


Hamo, the only son of Squire Crevequer, leaves home on 
account of an early offence committed for love of Jacquetta 
Marlowe. Returning after many years’ absence and finding 
Adela van Ysen, his father’s adopted daughter, living at the 
Hall, as its mistress, he falls in love with her, and is finally 
accepted; immediately following this incident, Jacquetta, 
now Lady Seagrave, tries to make Hamo return to his forn er 
allegiance, and is the cause of second absence. In this 
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interim, Adela learns that her lover is supposed to be impli- 
cated in two crimes. The interest centres in Adela’s action 
during her trial ordeal. Publishers’ Weekly. 


BROKEN Links. A lovestory. By Mrs Alexander, 
author of ‘‘ The Snare of the Fowler,” “The Wooing 
O’t”’ “ The Admiral’s Ward,” etc. 327 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mrs. Alexander has written another of her interesting 
books in which English life is described from a light and 
cheerful point of view. In the present book there is a strain 
of sadness running throughout, which, while it rather detracts 
from the humor, in no wise diminishes the pleasure .of the 
tale. Itis an agreeable story, written without affectation, 
and eminently readable and attractive. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Capet Days. A story of West Point. By Captain 
Charles King, author of «A War-Time Wooing,” 
“ Between the Lines,’ etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail , $1.03. 

See review. 


CHICOT THE JESTER. Being acontinuation of ‘‘ Mar- 
guerite De Valois’. By Alexander Dumas, author of 
“The Three Guardsmen,” “ The Count of Monte 
Cristo,’ “The Man in the Iron Mask,” etc. American 
series. 337 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
23 cents. 

A romance cast in the closing year of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, laid in France and full of Dumas’ life. 


COLLEGE Days; OR, HARRY'S CAREER AT YALE. By 
John Seymour Wood. Rewritten and reprinted from 
Outing, May, 1891-March, 1893. With illustrations. 
429 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A rambling, minute and realistic account of life at Yale 
which ran for two years through Outing. 


DOREEN ; THE STORY OF A SINGER. Bv Edna Lyall, 
author of “ Donovan,’”’ “ We Two,” “In the Golden 
Days,” “ To Right the Wrong,” etc. 500 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


FORBES OF HARVARD. 
of “One Day,” “No Enemy,” etc. 
series. 328 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 cents ; 
cents. 

Arthur Forbes and Honor Harold were a hero and heroine, 
who some years ago escaped from the late Abbey Morton 
Diaz Academy for characters in fiction. Hewent West for 
his health and she wrote to him and signed herself “‘ Yours, 
very respecfully.”” They then made frequent use of such 
adjectives as “glorious,” ‘earnest,’ ‘truthful’? and 
“splendid,” and quoted Emerson lavishly. Arthur joined 
the regular army and got into trouble with his captain and 
the Indians, and Oliver Wendell Holmes and John C. 
Fremont wrote letters, and President Pierce wrote a pardon, 
and all ended happily. Philadelphia Times. 


From Eartu’s CENTER. A Polar Gateway Message. 
By S. Byron Welcome. Library of Progress series. 

274 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
There is nothing original in the plot of Mr. Byron Wel- 
come’s single-tax novel “ From Earth’s Center,’ but the 
preaching in it is singularly clear and lucid. Apart from 
Henry George’s business like statements of the theory there 
is nothing in single-tax literature which makes so easy of 
comprehension the method of its practical application pro- 
posed by its believers as this description of a country where 
nothing but the land is taxed, where farmers live in the cities 
and work only seven hours daily, spending the extra in rid- 
ing to their farms. N. Y. Worla. 


How LikzE A Woman. By Florence Marryat, author 
of “There is No Death,’ “A Fatal Silence,’’ ** The 
Master Passion,” etc. 324 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents. 

“ How Like a Woman,” is a pleasant story by Flcrence 

Marryatt, the heroine of which, Rachel Saltoun, is a good 

sort of fi de stée/e English girl, who does pretty much as she 


By Elbert Hubbard, author 
Arena Library 
by mail, 50 


293 pp. © 
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likes, who loves the country, feeds her own horse and plays 

with the pigs, no matter what other people say or think, 

She is introduced to us “dressed in a costume of the finest 

fawn-colored cloth, with high sleeves and trimmings of brown 

velvet, her face shaded by a small hat, that only showed a 

few tiny curls like vine tendrils clustering on her forehead ; 

a white wing adorned one side of it, and a point lace fichu 

was tied about her throat.’’ After that, where is the woman 

who will not send for the book at once? Boston Transcript. 

In VARYING Moops. By Beatrice Harraden. author 
of “Ships that Pass in the Night.” 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents, 

See review. 

KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. By Jane Barlow, author of 
‘Trish Idylls,” ‘ Bogland Studies,” etc. 216 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

A tale touched with humor, keen observation and Irish 
dialect of Irish rural life, centering about the haps and 
mishaps of an old house and the peasantry about it. 
Mr. BAILEY-MARTIN. By Percy White. 318 pp. 

I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mr. Percy White, we take it, is a new hand at the literary 
bellows. In his book “ Mr. Bailey-Martin ” which is written 
in the style of an autobiography, he tells the story of his life 
at a boys’ school in England, of his working his way by 
scheming and bootlicking into the good graces of one of his. 
school fellows, a young idiot of a lord, and through him into 
his family,—marrying the young lord’s si-ter,—of his con- 
tinued bootlicking where it would redound to his social and 
pecuniary advantage through life, until he is metaphorically 
kicked out of office, of society and the country. The book 
is, in fact, a satire, very cleverly written; so cleverly, in fact, 
that the helter-skelter novel-devourer will very likely go 
through it without appreciating its intent or its various sharp 
points. Mr. Bailey-Martin is a simple variation of the Uriah 
Heep type; less offensive in personal habit and appearance, 
but still Uriah Heep. Boston Transcript. 
My Two Wives. By oneof their husbands —_Intwo 

parts. Part I. My First Wife, by her second husband. 
Part II. My Second Wife, by her first husband. With 
an editorial preface by Eldon Phewfees, Esq., etc., 
and an authorial introduction by Mr. Tomothy Moleskin, 
Husband of the two Mrs. Moleskins. The ‘* Unknown” 
Library. 170 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

The husband who tells the humorous and often pathetic 
story of his matrimonial ventures is a retired grocer, who 
confesses to “a grocer’s heart and mind.” ‘The first Mrs. 
Moleskin was a widow of great self-esteem, energy, and 
strong evangelical tendencies; the second is a gentle, loving 
woman, in whom her much-married husband finds all he 
had dreamed of home, love and happiness. The grocer’s 
comments on the habits and religion of his neighbors are full 
of worldly wisdom and commonsense. Publishers’ Weekly. 
°96; A ROMANCE OF Uropia. Presenting a Solution 

of the Labor Problem, A New God and a New Religion. 
By Frank Rosewater. 268 pp. I2mo, paper, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

OuT oF BOHEMIA. 
By Gertrude Christian Fosdick. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

See review. 

PEMBROKE. A novel. By Mary E Wilkins, author 
of “ Jane Field,” «A Humble Romance,” “A New 
England Nun,” etc. Illustrated. 330 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 

PerRLycross A novel. By R. D. Blackmore, author 
of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Springhaven,” etc. I2mo, $1.35 ; 
by mail, $1.48. 

PHEMIE’S TEMPTATION. Anovel. By Marion Har- 
land, author of “ Hidden Path,” “ Nemesis,” ‘ Moss 
Side,” etc. Madison Square series. 396 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. : 

First published in 1860, this novel deals with the trials of a 
“ literary woman” at a time when it was considered hardly 
reputable for a husband to let his wife write for money. 


A Story of Paris Student Life. 
Illustrated. 236 pp. 
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REDEEMED. A novel. By C.R. B. 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

An unpleasant story of fast and semi-criminal life in 
New York City. 

“SADDLE AND SENTIMENT. A Story of the Turf. By 
Wenona Gilman. Reprinted from Oxting, Oct. 1891, 
Oct. 1892. Illustrated, Outing Library of Fiction. 
Second edition. 284 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 49 cents. 

This racing story, which appeared in Outing two 
‘years ago, deals with Kentucky horse-racing with familiar 
-knowledge. 

SCHOONERS THAT PASS IN THE DARK. By Robert 
J. Burdette, (The Hawkeye Man.) Illustrated. 319 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

A reprint of the “newspaper humor” contributed by Mr. 
Burdette to various papers, and now gathered in a book 
‘broken into short articles and “ illustrated.” 

THE ART OF TAKING A WIFE. By Paolo Mante- 
gazza. 310 pp. een = AC 40 cents ; by mail, 45 cents, 

“ The Art of Taking a Wife,’’ by Paolo Mantegazza, is an 
<amusing rhapsody by one who takes himself all too seriously. 

Philadelphia Press. 

‘THE Damascus Roap. By Léon de Tinseau. Trans- 
lated from the French, with the permission of the author. 
By Florence Belknap Gilmour. 344 pp. 1I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

A capital romance by Tinseau has been admirably Eng- 
lished, under the title of ‘‘ The Damascus Road,” by Flor- 
ence Belknap Gilmour. The plot of the story seems at first 
an echo of situations made familiar and famous by Pierre 
Loti ; but in all essential detail it is really unique. 

Philadelphia Press. 


THE DISSOLUTION. A projected drama. By Ritter 
Dandelyon, 219pp. I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

The author condemning marriage unions without love as 
annatural and unholy, offers as a solution of the question the 
establishment by law of a platonic union between man and 
‘woman which shall only become intimate with the consent 
of the woman alone. Erwilde, the wife of Giselher whose 
affection for her husband is but that of a sister to a brother, 
realizing that she cannot live as spouse with her husband with- 
out losing her self respect, forsakes her husband for her 
mew-found friend and lover, Kunno, in whom she realizes 
her ideal. That is the situation, and that is perhaps enough. 
Philadelphia Press, 

By Gertrude Atherton. Tait’s 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 


272 pp. I2mo, 


THE DOOMSWOMAN. 
Idler series. 263 pp. 
mail, 23 cents. 

Miss Atherton’s Mexican story, well printed, with paper 
<overs, forms the first number of Tait’s “‘ Idler Series.’’ 

Philadelphia Times. 

THE EXILES AND OTHER STORIES’ By Richard 
Harding Davis, author of “ Van Bibber, and Others,” 
etc. Illustrated. 221 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

See review. 

‘THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Flora Annie Steel, author of ‘“ Miss Stuart’s 
Legacy,” etc. 355 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 

Mrs. Steel’s volume of Hindoo stories, sixteen in all, 
<alled ‘“ The Flower of Forgiveness,’’ is such different work 
from Kipling’s, where the charm is in the story itself, that 
one does not at first apprehend the reason why they appeal 
so strongly to the feelings. Like Weyman, Mrs. Steel does 
not introduce us to, but into the characters. We do not 
look at them, but with them. We think their thoughts, 
suffer with them and are merry with them. We know them 
from the inside, not the outside. N. Y. World. 
THE GUN BEARER. A War Novel. By Edward A. 

Robinson and George A. Wall, authors of “ The 
Disk.” With illustrations by James Fagan. The Choice 
series. 276 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 
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A story of the late war; it opens with the firing upon 
Fort Sumter, and ends with the surrender of Lee. The 
hero belongs to a Kentucky regiment ; his story deals with 
the life of a private in the ranks, his experience in camp, on 
the march, in the bivouac, on picket duty, in skirmishes and 
in battles. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE Lorps OF MIsRULE. A Tale of Gods and of 
Men. By William C. Pomeroy. [Illustrated Library 
of Choice Fiction. 316 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 

A rhapsodical account of the destruction of existing society, 
the creation of a socialist state and its fall, supposed to have 
been written in delirium, 


THE MANIN Biack. By Stanley J. Weyman, author 
of “A Gentleman of France,’ “The Story of Francis 
Cludde,”’ etc. Illustrated by Wal Paget and H. M. 
Paget. 212 pp. t2mo, 75 cents; by mail 87 cents, 

See review. 

THE MIsTRESS OF BEECH KNOLL. A charmingly 
fresh and readable story, by Clara Louise Burnham, 
author of “ Next Door,’ etc. Riverside Paper series, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


THIS PICTURE AND THAT. A comedy. By Brander 
Matthews. Illustrated. 76 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

Mr. Matthews’s story makes a pretty showing in its black 
and white dress, but it is not as readable as most of its 
author’s work, and, though it was acted once, it is not to be 
regarded as an actable play. NM. Y. Times. 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. Being the History of 
three months in the Life of an English Gentlemen. By 
Anthony Hope. With a frontispiece. 226 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

A bar-sinister in the lineage of Rudolf Rassendylls, a 
young Englishman of to-day, accounts for his having the 
long nose and red hair of the German house of Elphberg, 
the reigning family of Ruritania. Wishing to make the 
acquaintance of his unknown cousins, he sets out for Ruri- 
tania to witness the coronation of Rudolf the Fifth, at 
Streslau. By accident he meets the king at Zenda the night 
before the coronation, and has a drinking bout with him. In 
the morning the king cannot be aroused for the coronation, 
and the English Rudolf is persuaded to personate him, in 
order to save his throne and intended bride from the wicked 
designs of his brother, Black Michael. The incidents from 
here are rapid and romantic and delightfully improbable; 
they include love intrigues, political plots, and connterplots ; 
the imprisonment of the real king at Zenda, and many 
attempts at rescue; midnight rides, sudden attacks, and 
numerous murders. By the author of “ Half a Hero,” 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THe Ricw Miss RIDDELL. By Dorothea Gerard 
author of ‘A Queen of Curds and Cream,” “ Etelka’s 
Vow,” etc. Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
208 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

An average romance of English life; a fairly interesting 
love story; in no place startling, steadily decorous and seldom 
dull—such is Dorothea Gerard’s latest effort in fiction, ‘“ The 
Rich Miss Riddell.” Philadelphia Press, 


Tue Rusicon. By E. F. Benson, author of “ Dodo.” 
311 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents ; Appletons 
Town and Country Library, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

See review. 


THE SOUL OF THE BISHOP. 
author of ‘“ Bootles’ Baby,” etc. 
Illustrated Library, March, 1894. 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. : 

Mrs. Stannard’s most ambitious story, quite out of the line 
of “ Bootles’ Baby” and the rest, is here reissued in paper 
covers as the first of Tait’s ‘Illustrated Library,’’ although 


there are no illustrations in this particular number. 
Philadelphia Times- 


By John Strange Winter, 
Illustrated. Tait’s 


310 pp. I2mo, 
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THE TRESPASSER. By Gilbert Parker, author of 
“The Translation of a Savage,” “Pierre and His 
People,” etc. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 45 cents. 

See review. 

THE Two-LeGcep Wo.r. A romance. By N. N. 
Karazin. Illustrated by the author. Translated from 
the Russian by Boris Lanin. 322 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 90 cents; paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 ceuts. 

See review. 


THE UPPER BERTH. 
Autonym Library. 
48 cents. 

This is the first issue of the Autonym Library, a series of 
small works by representative writers to be published by the 
Putnaims in co-operation with Fisher Unwin, of London, in 
pocket form, similar to that of the well-known Pseudonym 
Library, the American edition of which is hereafter to be 
called the Incognito Library. The present volume includes 
two short stories by Mr. Crawford already printed in an Eng- 
lish periodical. ‘The Upper Berth” is a ghost story, grue- 
some and ghastly. ‘By the Waters of Paradise” is a 
romantic love story with a ghostly suggestion. 

Philadelphia Times. 

THE WiFe’s Victory. A novel. By E. D. E.N. 
Southworth, author of “The Missing Bride,” “ The 
Changed Brides,” “ Ishmael,’’ etc. Dillingham’s Home 
series. 326 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 

These short stories, capped each with a verse which the 
story was intended to illustrate, were first published in a 
fugitive form when Mrs Southworth began writing in 1845. 
They were first collected and published after a score of her 
novels had appeared. They are now republished and 
remain short stories of the religious purpose type. 

Two OF A TRADE By Mrs. McCullough Williams. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents. 

UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley J. Weyman, 
author of ‘- The House of the Wolf,” “ A Gentleman 
of France,” etc. Illustrated. 340 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

People are apparently continuing to read and enjoy that 
form of fiction known as the historical romance in spite of 
numerous critics. In this field of literature Mr. Weyman’s 
works have taken high rank. His latest production is in the 
same general spirit as “* A Gentleman of France,” and is a 
most stirring tale of adventure and love in the days of 
Richelieu, written in the autobiographic form, with vigor and 
with the skill of a good story teller. The ten or a dozen 
full-page illustrations help the average reader to realize the 
France of the Seventeenth Century. Review of Reviews. 


WitH EpGep Toots. A novel. By Henry Seton 
Merriman, author of “From One Generation to 
Another,” etc. 340 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 

The scene changes back and forth, from London to the 
heart of Africa. Two young men of good families, both 
impelled by love for the same woman, who is flirting with 
one, though engaged to the other, and who has deceived 
both, engages in a scheme with a third man, expecting to 
make great fortunes that will enable them to marry. ‘The 
scheme is to take an expedition to the heart of Africa and 
secure a quantity of a valuable plant called “ simiacine,”’ 
which has rare medicinal properties. Opportunity is thus 
given for many fresh scenes from African life in the jungle, 
with its dark side of vice and misery, and its risks and 
adventures. Two elderly titled friends in the London 
“swim”? are sketched with a Thackeray-like cynicism. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Woo1nc A Wipow. A novel. By Ewald August 
Koenig. Translated by Mary A. Robinson. With 
illustrations by James Fagan. The Choice series. 
Illustrated. 380 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03 ; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


By F. Marion Crawford. The 
145 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
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A story of German middle-class life in which a robbery 
fastened on one man is at length proved to be the work of 
another, two pairs of lovers being described in this tale of 
highly respectable love which does not deserve its suggestive 
title. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sir FRANCIS Bacon’s CIPHER Story. [s-overed 
and Deciphered by Orville W. Owen, M.D. Volume 
{I. With frontispiece. 400 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 cents; 
by mail, 52 cents. 

In the second volume of Dr, O. W. Owen's work “ Sir 
Francis Bacon’s Cipher Story.’’ Bacon’s foster mother con- 
tinues her narration, retracing her steps. She describes the 
relations existing between Queen Elizabeth and her favorite, 
Robert Dudley, he who was afterward Earl of Leicester. 
The opening is devoted to Dudley's persuasion of the Queen 
to marry him, and the wooing appears to have been very 
much “as the tiger wooes his bride.” Nevertheless, this 
seems to have suited Elizabeth’s peculiar frame of mind 
while imprisoned, and she not unreluctantly consents. The 
marriage is consummated by an unwilling priest, duped into 
affording Dudley access to the Queen in prison under the 
disguise of a brother friar. But Dudley is already wedded, 
his wife being the famous Amy Robsart. She must be put 
out of the way, and the narrative devotes a considerable 
space to relating how the murder was accomplished. Bacon’s 
personal history is resumed again, but it comprises merely 
an interview with his queen mother, in which she declares 
that it is her desire to be known asthe virgin queen. There- 
fore, Francis must depart from England. The Queen 
arranges for his banishment to France, which is accom- 
plished with celerity, and his personal history for a time 
abruptly breaks off. So much for the cipher narrative. As 
to its authenticity, we have nothing to say. 

Philadelphia Press. 


AMERICANS IN Europe. By One of Them. Tait’s 
Kenilworth series. 241 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

A cheap reprint of a volume of somewhat ill-natured 
gossip, published a year ago, giving personal data and 
anecdotes in regard to denationalized Americans living 
abroad, 


STANDARD RECITATIONS, No. 41. By best authors. 
A choice collection ef beautiful compositions, carefully 
compiled for schools, lyceum, parlor, and other enter- 
tainments. By Frances P. Sullivan. 48 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 10 cents, postpaid. 

A collection of poems adapted for recitation of a colloquial 
order. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM Helps and Hints for 
Young Writers. By Edwin Llewellyn Shuman. 229 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid, 

Chapters which discuss in a “ breezy’? way the daily work 
of the journalist, with special room given to the semi- 
mechanical work of editing‘copy in daily newspapers. 


THE YouNG MANIN Business. By Edward N. Bok. 
23 pp. 16mo, paper, Io cents, postpaid. 

A republication ef a plain, practical talk in the Zadies’ 
Home Journal, on the essentials of business success, viewed 
from the standard which regards the accumulation of money 
as the measure of this success. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF THE MERRY WIVES OF 
Winpsor. With preface, glossary, etc., by Israel Gol- 
lancz, M.A, With portrait. 147 pp. 32mo, 35 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents. 


SHAKESPEAKE’'S COMEDY OF THE TWO GENTLEMEN 
OF VERONA. With preface, glossary, etc., by Israel 
Gollancz, M.A. With portrait. 112 pp. 32mo, 35.cents ; 
by mail, 40 cents. 
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Sir JoHN Luspock’s HUNDRED Books. 


An Essay CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 
By John Locke, Gent. With the notes and illustrations 
of the author, and an analysis of his doctrine of ideas, 
also Questions on Locke’s Essay, by A.M. New edi- 
tion, carefully revised, and compared with the best 
copies. 664 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.06 

This reprint is from fine type and on many pages the let- 
ters are blurred or worn. 


Tue History OF ENGLAND From the Invasion of 
Julius Czesar to The Revolution in 1688, By David 
Hume, Esq. A new edition, with the author’s last 
Corrections and Improvements. To which is prefixed 
a short accountof his Life, written by himself. Reprint 
of the edition of 1786. Inthree volumes. 740, 640, 
815 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.70; by mail, $3.07. 

A reprint in pretty small type, unaccompanied by maps, 
plans, notes, or connections due to later discoveries of the 

edition published in 1786. 
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HARPER BROTHERS: 
A Traveller from Altruria. 
Carlotta’s Intended. 
A Prodigal in Love. 
The Potter’s Thumb, 
Our Home Pets. 
Portraits in Plaster. 
Out of Step. 
Literary and Social Silhouettes, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: 


Every Inch a Soldier, 

The Sullivan Operas, 

Society in China, 

The Manual of the Study of Handwriting and Documents. 
The Tenderness of Christ. 

The Light of Other Days. 

My Paris Note-Book. 

An Initial Experience and cther stories, 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS: 
In the China Sea. By Seward W. Hopkins. 
Her Little Highness. After the German of Nataly Von Esct.- 
struth. By Elise L. Lathrop. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


The Snake Dance at Walpi. 
His Vanished Star. 
My Summer in a Mormon Village. 
A Journey of American Ethnology and Archzology. Vol. IV. 
Guide Books: 
New England. Edition of 1894. 
The White Mountains, Edition of 1894 
The Maritime Provinces. Edition of 1894. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 


Rae’s Eight Hours for Work. 

A new edition of Kidd’s Social Evolution. 

The Wings of Icarus. 

Maclear’s First Communion and Manual of Confirmation, revised 
according to the usages of the Book of Common Prayer in the 
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LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY : 


Women’s New Opportunity. 

Ban and Arriére Ban: A tale of fugitive rhymes, 

The Cock Lane Ghost and Common Sense, 

Junius Revealed. 
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God’s City and the Coming of the Kingdom. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY :—Continued. 
The Little Sisters of the Poor. ° 
The Outline of Quaternions, 
Human Physiology. 
The Amateur Telescopist's Handbook. 


LOVELL, CORYELL AND COMPANY: 

Reissues in cheap paper form; Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘So'diers 
Three ;”’ ‘‘ Mine Own People; ”’ ** Plain Tals from the Hills.” 

“In and Out of Three Normandy Inns,” By Mrs. Anna B wman 
Dodd, author of “* Cathedral Days,’’ Cheaper illustrated edition, 
cloth and paper. 

** Divorce ; or, Faithful and Unfaithful.”” By Margaret Lee. New 
popular reissue in paper. 

“‘ A Brighton Night, and A Brooklyn Bachelor.” By Margaret Lee 
author of “ Divorce,” etc. American Author’s Series, paper. 
‘*Strothers,”” and “‘ The Comedy of the Masked Musicians.” By 
Mrs, Anna Bowman Dodd, author of ‘‘ Cathedral Days,” and 

*« Three Normady Inns,’”’ 


ROBERTS BROTHERS: 


The Wedding Garment. A tale of the life to come. By Louis 
Pendleton, 

The Dancing Faun. A novel, By Florence Farr, With title-page 
by Aubrey Beardsley. 

Poor Folk, A novel, Translated from the Russian of Fedor Dos- 
toievsky by Lena Milman. With a critical introduction by 
Geo: ge Moore. 
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